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ONLY A BUSINESS MAN. 


By MAY DRYDEN. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


NOTHING could daunt Matilda. Phoebe 
had always thought so, and now she 
\was sure of it. Phoebe was terribly 
| disconcerted by her visitors when, on the 

following day Gordon Fenchurch came 
home from town by daylight, and called 
with his sister at Mr. Carfield’s. She 
‘thought it was a terrible complication of 
affairs when her father, coming in just as 
they were going, invited them to stay to 
tea. However, she rose to the occasion 
t heroically, and tried hard not to seem con- 
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|| scious of the untidy condition of the room, 
was very dirty, and set crookedly on her 
rough hair. But as for Matilda, nothing 
‘herself equal to any emergency, and at 
/ once determined to show herself superior 
| she called a “decent ” tea. 
| Phoebe was inexpressibly grateful to her 
take her place at the head of the table, she 
found it spread with a clean, white cloth in 
| served them at breakfast-time, while hot 
| buttered-scones steamed fragrantly on the 
; fresh home-laid eggs was added to the meal. 
Matty had caught the boys, too, as they 
with the wonderful news of a lady and 
gentleman to tea, had induced them to 
wise to make themselves presentable. 
She had even found time to put Bunyan 
|; hated to do anything for the baby-boy. 
oe o 











Phoebe drew a sigh of relief as her 
brothers came trooping into the room, 
looking so respectable and clean that their 
good looks were quite noticeable. She 
applied herself to pouring out the tea with 
a mind so nearly at ease that she almost, 
enjoyed the novelty of the experience, and 
when Gordon said a few words expressive | 
of his surprise at the size of the family, she} 
summoned up courage to ask him if he} 
wondered now that she had no time for 
paying calls. 

“Indeed,” said he, “I should be sur- 
prised if you found any spare time, with all} - 
these boys to look after.” 

“ And indeed, sir!” said Mrs. Carfield | 
indignantly, ‘‘ you are very much mistaken 
if you imagine Phcebe has not plenty of 
time to idle away when she likes! If shek 
chooses to make a martyr of herself I cannot | 
help it. She is fond of complaining that) 
she is overworked, but she is not, I assure | 

ou. ” 

“ Tsn’t she, though?” exclaimed Peter, 
with the impulsive indignation of fifteen } 
years. “Isn't she? I know better than! 
that. This house could not go on for a day 
if Phoebe stopped working !” 

Pheebe’s face had flushed painfully, and | 
she bent her head over her plate, feeling | 
ready to cry with shame. 

Luke’s eyes flashed ominously; he never 
could bear to hear Phcebe found fault [ 
with. | 

‘Gently, mother,” said he sternly, and 
Mrs. Carfield let her voice die away into 
inarticulate murmurings. 

Gordon looked curiously and approvingly 
at Peter. He was thinking that gratitude | 
was a virtue rarely found in a boy of his! 
age ; nay, cynic that he was, he would have } 
said rarely found, if ever, in any human 
creature. f 

To make a diversion, Clarence asked for } 
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/ and of the fact that her mother’s head-dress 
‘and nobody could daunt her. She felt 
’ to all difficulties, and give her guests what 

sister when, on entering the dining-room to 
> place of the much-bedaubed one that had 
! best china dishes, aud a supply of their 
{ came home from school, and, awing them 

change their jackets and collars, and other- 
into a clean pianfore, though, as a rule, she 
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the names of the family, and learnt them 
with muchamusement—so much, that Matty 
was emboldened to tell her the reasons of 
their being so strangely christened. 

“You see,” said she, “we have an 
immense number of relations, principally 
uncles and aunts, and they are all of them 
tolerably well off, and a good many of them 
have no children. So when we babies came 
—where we were not at all wanted, by-the- 
bye—father thought it would be only wise 
and prudent to propitiate the aunts and 
uncles if possible. Therefore, father called 
Luke after great-uncle Luke Carfield. Uncle 
Luke is an extremely clever old gentle- 
man—a Presbyterian minister. He was 
pleased, and promised, if Luke grew up 
to answer his expectations, he would do 
something for him. But you did not, 
did you, Luke?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Luke; “ very 
much the reverse.” 

‘What were these expectations then?” 
asked Clarence. 

“TI do not know exactly,” said Luke. 
“TI only know that when I was about 
thirteen years old, Uncle Luke sent 
for me to spend a day with him, and 
examined me very carefully in Latin 
and Greek. He was not very well satisfied 
with me, I imagine, and I am sure it 
was no wonder—I was an awful dunce in 
those days. But he only shook his head 
very gravely, and said to Aunt Susan : ‘It 
may perhaps be that, though the boy has 
no talent for languages, he has the gifts of 
grace and composition.’ And then, Miss 
Fenchurch, he shut me up in his study to 
write a sermon on the text : ‘What went 
ye out for to see? A reed shaken by the 
wind ?’” 

“Did you write it?” asked Clarence, 
her eyes sparkling with a keen appreciation 
of the comicality of the situation. 

“* T wrote ‘ Christian Brethren’ very large 
at the top of my paper. I always wrote a 
good hand, and IJ followed it up at neat 
intervals with firstly, secondly, thirdly, and 
finally. Then I sat for an hour in deep 
meditation, trying with all my might to 
think of a few suitable sentiments to write 
in between. But only one sentence came 
of all my cogitation, and as that belonged 
properly to the end I wrote it there.” 

‘What was it ?” 

“*'The lesson which we ought to learn 
from this is to be good.’” 

“Oh, Mr. Carfield !” 

“ Pray laugh, if you wish to do so,” said 
Luke. “ You will not hurt my feelings.” 





Mr. Carfield, senior, looked rather 
annoyed, and Daniel remarked with some 
asperity : 

“T wonder, Luke, that you are not 
ashamed to tell that story of yourself. I 
am sure you ought to be.” 

“So! And why, pray?” asked Gordon 
quickly. 

“ Luke is a good boy—a good boy,” said 
Mr. Carfield sadly. ‘“ But stupid—very 
stupid.” 

Clarence glanced at Luke to see how he 
relished this character of himself, and, 
meeting his eye, flushed, and looked quickly 
down. 

“Well,” said Matty, ‘Luke having 
proved quite satisfactorily to my great-uncle 
that he was not cut out for a minister, he 
declined to have anything more to do with 
him. He sent him home with five pounds 
in his pocket, and has never taken any 
notice of him since ; and that is the history 
of Luke’s name. Phcebe and I come next, 
and we are named after two maiden aunts, 
They are very shy, retiring old ladies, with 
a great horror of anything strong-minded 
in a woman, and they think such innocent 
things strong-minded. When Pheebe was 
fifteen we went to stay with our aunts, but 
they did not take kindly to us. They sent 
us home with dreadful characters. For 
Pheebe had actually ventured to have 
opinions of her own, and to express them, 
and had entirely refused to be converted 
by the curate. I was worse—much—for I 
had actually gone upstairs with my boots 
on, and whistled like a great ploughboy all 
over the house, to say nothing of going out 
by the window once or twice instead of 
the door. We returned home rejoicing. 
We had been in great alarm lest they 
should want to adopt one of us, and we 
had made up our minds that we could not 
stand that. They send us a sovereign each 
now, every New Year’s Day, and we sexud 
them respectfully grateful little notes in 
return, and beyond that we have no com- 
munication with the old ladies.” 

“Tam sure it was not my fault,” said 
Mrs. Carfield pitifully. ‘I tried my best, 
and was always telling them they would 
never do for their aunts. But I never 
could make my girls behave in what I 
consider a ladylike manner.” 

This being one of Mrs. Carfield’s pet 
grievances, Matty hastened to continue : 

“Father thought that as he had made a 
mistake with Luke he would be quite safe 
with Daniel, so he called him after Uncle 
Dexter, who is a farmer.” 
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“ As if,” said Mrs. Carfield, “‘ my Daniel 
could possibly be anything so vulgar as a 
farmer !” 

“What is he then?” asked Gordon 
Fenchurch. 

“ Daniel,” said his mother proudly, “is a 


poet. He inherits a poetical tendency from 
his father.” 

“Indeed! And pray who is his pub- 
lisher ?” 


Daniel’s brow was lowering blackly, and 
Phoebe began to look anxious. They both 
detected the touch of sarcasm in Gordon’s 
question. Clarence noticed their discom- 
fort, and interposed : 

“ How did Uncle Daniel like having a 
poet for his nephew ?” she asked. 

“Oh, not at all! He is disgusted. He 
had meant to adopt Dan. As for the 
younger ones, they were christened to please 
Uncle Luke. But it remains to be seen 
whether any of them will turn out what he 
would consider satisfactory.” 

“T shall not,” said Peter gloomily. 
no use my trying.” 

“ Ah,” said Gordon, “ you are the next 
on the list, are you not? So you do not 
fancy being a parson?” 

“‘T hate the idea!” said Peter energeti- 
cally; and then, colouring furiously, applied 
himself to his bread-and-butter, and hoped 
Mr. Fenchurch would take no further notice 
of him. But Gordon continued to question 
him. 

‘When do you leave school?” 

Peter looked at Luke, who said : 

“Next Midsummer. Peter has done 
remarkably well at school, but I am afraid 
we cannot keep him there any longer.” 

‘And what is to become of you then ?” 

“‘ Don’t know,” muttered Peter, his voice 
getting gruff. But he brightened up won- 
derfully at Gordon’s next question. 

“ Are you fond of machinery ?” 

“ Yes, very,’ was the quick response. 

“Then you may come with me, if you 
like, on Saturday, and I’ll show you all 
my new machinery in the new mill I’ve 
built down in the hollow. You don’t go 
to school on Saturday, do you? Come, 
Clarence, it is time we were going home.” 

As Clarence rose to go, she said : 

“When will you girls come to see me ? 
Soon, I hope, both of you.” 

“‘Can’t,” said Matty shortly and firmly. 

“ Why not?” 

“No time.” 


“its 


“Then you must make time,” said Cla- 


rence, nodding her head defiantly. “It 
would be too disappointing not to see you 
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when I’ve just begun to know you and to 
like you.” 

**Oh, you know nothing of us yet.” 

“Indeed Ido. I know that Daniel is 
clever, and Phoebe is wise, and you——” 

She looked up enquiringly. She was a 
small, delicately-made girl, and looked even 
smaller than she really was by the side of 
Matty’s tall figure. 

“Oh, I am nothing particular—only a 
sort of a prop.” 

“You call that nothing particular, do 
you?” 

“Yes. There are lots of girls who do 
not differ any more from me than one 
telegraph-post does from another.” 

‘** Well, you will come and see me, will 
you not ?” 

“Na.” 

“ Well, then, I shall come and visit you. 
I mean to see you somehow or other.” 

“ You can come, of course, but you will 
not like it. We are almost always busy,” 
said Matty uncompromisingly. 

“T may come, may I not?” said Cla- 
rence, turning to Phoebe. 

“Of course,” said Phosbe heartily. “ You 
will always be welcome. Matty does not 
mean to forbid you, only she thinks you 
will find it uninteresting, and I am afraid 
you will.” 

**T shall come, then ; and so, good-bye!” 

Pheebe looked longingly after her. 

“She is nice,” said she; “ but, of course, 
she will never come again.” 

“Of course she will come again,” said 
Matty, judging more truly. ‘We shall 
have some friends at last, and it is all 
your doing, Phebe. What a_ precious 
little sister you are!” 


Clarence and Gordon were very silent 
as they walked home together ; but, before 
they parted, Clarence said : 

“So, brother mine, you are going to take 
another burden on your back ?” 

* Tam like a donkey now, Clarence, with 
only one heavily-weighted pannier. If I 
can get the other pannier filled so as to 
balance, I shall go more easily.” 

“You do not like your business even 
yet, Gordon ?” 

* Yes, I du—I like it only too well. My 
nature is getting all lop-sided because of my 
unequal panniers. Nay, Clarence, joking 
apart, I feel more and more that I sold my 
birthright when I became a Homeester 
man. Let me at least share my mess of 
pottage. Don’t hinder me from doing any 
good thing. Force me to it, rather. Iam 
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afraid—daily, hourly afraid—my conscience 
gets more dull every day. Oh, Clarence, 
help me to keep from falling into tempta- 
tion !” 

What could Clarence do but put her 
arms around his neck, and, calling him her 
“good brother, her dearest, her best,” 
comfort, and love, and soothe him, and try 
to win back for him the self-confidence 
which so often and so sadly failed him ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE winter had settled down on Hom- 
cester and the neighbourhood of the great 
town with unusual severity. The city 
itself was at its worst; fog, snow, and 
interrupted traffic made money-making a 
more laborious and disagreeable pursuit 
than ever. 

Gordon Fenchurch did not go into town 
every day now. The new mills in the 
hollow had been open for some time, though 
the formal opening-party which he had pro- 
mised his hands had not yet taken place. 

These mills had already made a great 
difference in the social life of Wilton, intro- 
ducing into it a new element—the mill- 
hand. The poorer class in the village had 
previously consisted almost entirely of 
colliers. There was work for five hundred 
hands in Fenchurch’s factory, and some, 
though not nearly all, of these found 
homes in Wilton Hollow, where Gordon 
had built a double row of new cottages. 
These cottages were a special fad of his 
own, much condemned by Staniland and 
Mark. He pleaded that the hands must 
have somewhere to live ; they replied that, 
at any rate, he was foolish in spend. 
ing so much money on houses for them ; 
an inferior sort of building, such as they 
had been used to, would do for them very 
well. He said that he was desirous of 
having a decent set of people about him, 
and that that could not be unless he housed 
them decently. If people were treated like 
pigs they would behave like pigs. Then 
his brothers shook their heads over his 
new-fangled notions, and prophesied ruin 
for him; and he quietly took his own way, 
as they bad known very well from the first 
he would do. 

Material things were working well 
together for Gordon at this time. He had 
taken up his burden when the depression 
in trade was so general that not one 
business man in a hundred could go to 
rest secure that he would not wake in the 
morning to find himself ruined. 

Those were terrible times for Hom- 





cester. Every day brought the news of 
some great failure. Old houses went that 
had been thought beyond all reach of 
danger. Great houses went, pulling down 
in their fall dozens of struggling small 
ones. Stagnation born of a universal 
distrust had taken possession of all the 
markets. No man greeted his neighbour 
without words of melancholy foreboding. 
Amongst the labouring classes the distress 
was terrible, such as young people had 
never seen before, and elderly ones com- 
pared with the trouble of the Cotton 
Famine. 

In such a time as this had Gordon begun 
his life-work, and even in such a time had 
kept the great mills at Grenton open all the 
yearround. Now the worst was passed, the 
majority of the people were beginning to feel 
at ease again, and Fenchurch and Sons was 
known as one of the most prosperous firms 
in Homcester, so prosperous that it was 
possible to build these new mills at Wilton, 
where Gordon and his sister had deter- 
mined to try how much could be done 
towards establishing what they considered 
a right feeling between employers and 
employed. 

The first step towards the consummation 
they desired was the building of the new 
cottages. 

Long before they were ready for use 
stragglers began to be seen about the build- 
ings on Sundays and _ half-holidays—lads 
and lasses principally who were “ keeping 
company,” and who had strolled over from 
the neighbouring village to look at Fen- 
church’s new houses. Each stood at the 
end of a nice little garden, and they were 
in every respect well built. There was no 
jerry-work in them. Every part of them 
was plain, but as good of its sort as it 
could be. All the doors shut easily and 
closely, all the window-frames fitted well. 
“It ud tak’ a reg’lar ekinockshall to rattle 
em!” an admiring inspector was heard to 
declare. 

So it came about that the possession of 
one of Fenchurch’s houses was, in the eyes of 
the Wilton working population, a thing so 
greatly to be desired that, on the day when 
they were at last ready for use, not one of 
them wanted a tenant. 

Lancashire folk are shrewd, keen judges 
of character, generally taking a man to be 
what he is, and neither more nor less, 
judging of him by his deeds rather than by 
his pretensions, and in no whit restrained 
from criticism by the fact that he stands to 
them in the relation of an employer. The 
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good work put into these cottages of his 
impressed them more favourably with 
regard to Gordon Fenchurch’s honesty and 
substantiality, than would have done any 
amount of so-called good style in his way 
of living. He was sterling metal—in 
Lancashire phrase, ‘ real Jannock.” 

Gordon and Clarence said very little 
about their intentions; they: were Lan- 
cashire born and bred themselves, and 
believed in deeds rather than words. But 
they desired, above all things, to avoid 
falling into the mistake of regarding their 
mill-hands merely as a part of the 
machinery. They recognised the fact that 
they were human beings, and treated them 
as such, earnestly endeavouring by every 
means in their power to induce them to 
lead upright, godly, and sober lives, and to 
provide for them the means of doing so. 

Christmas had been over and gone a 
week, and the weather was keen and bright 
in the country. Clarence and Gordon had 
seen their new friends more than once since 
their first introduction, and were beginning 
to wish to know them very well—not a 
very easy thing to do. Gordon, however, 
had made up his mind that he would know 
them, and only pursued the acquaintance- 
ship the more obstinately because of the 
difficulties that were thrown in his way. 
So it happened that one Saturday morning 
he commissioned Clarence to invite the 
whole family to go with them to skate in 
the afternoon. 

“No buts, Clarence,” said he as she was 
beginning to answer him; “I mean to 
have my own way in the matter.” 

“Gordon, do not be a goose,” she re- 
plied; “I should like it as much as you 
would, but I do not believe Phoebe can 
skate.” 

“ Yes, she can; I asked her. So now, 
Clarence, you go and arrange matters down 
there. I’m off to the hollow; I will come 
back early and drive you all up to the moat. 
If we do not have a splendid afternoon I 
am much mistaken.” 

Clarence tried, and Clarence succeeded, 
not by any means as a matter of course. 
Skating, however, was an amusement that 
Phoebe allowed herself, since it could be 
made to come under the head of whole- 
some exercise, and could not be called 
altogether waste of time; and she felt 
particularly tempted to go out and enjoy 
herself on this afternoon. In upon 
the midst of her household work came 
Clarence, her cheeks glowing, her eyes 
sparkling, her crisp hair blown in fair, 





little natural kinks, under and about her 
plain blue cloth hat. She walked right 
into the house without ringing, as she had 
done once or twice lately, finding that 
such a course of proceeding disconcerted 
no one so long as she kept out of Mrs. 
Carfield’s way. Asshe opened the kitchen- 
door and stood there, both hands thrust 
deep into her jacket-pockets, her head 
erect, a bright, sweet smile on her lips, 
Phoebe exclaimed : 

“Oh, Clarence, how bonny you are— 
you look like a piece of this lovely day 
come indoors to tempt us!” 

“ And that’s just what I am,” responded 
Clarence. ‘ Listen, Phosbe—listen, Matty ; 
and here, give me that jar, and let me fill 
the mince-pies while I tell you. Do you 
know what it is like out of doors? Do 
you know that the sun is shining, and the 
ground al! sparkling with frost? Do you 
know that it rings under your feet as you 
walk—that there’s not a cloud in the sky, 
and that the ice on Granditch Moat is four 
inches thick? Hush, Matty! do not in- 
terrupt. At half-past two this afternoon, 
Gordon and I shall be here in the 
wagonette, and you are every one of you 
to be ready to start, skates and all. Now 
mind, tell all the boys they are to come, 
and Peter particularly. I am very fond 
of Peter. Ishould not wonder if some of 
them have to hold on behind.” 

The girls were taken by storm. It was 
not in girl-nature to refuse such an invi- 
tation as that. Clarence, like Gordon, was 
very apt to get her own way when she had 
made up her mind to it, and took a special 
pleasure in doing so when that way was 
his. 

Granditch Hall is an old black-and-white 
building ; it stands surrounded by the moat 
and by trees on the farther side of the 
moat. It is built round a courtyard, 
which you may enter by passing through 
the farmyard with its picturesque old barns, 
and by a great haystack, and under the 
ancient archway. The Hall is not all of 
it really old; it has been renewed time 
after time, but some parts of it are of un- 
doubted antiquity, and modern and ancient 
are too ingeniously mingled in it for any 
but a skilled observer to find out which is 
which, There is a fine old ghost at 
Granditch, too, with many a weird story 
attached to him, and also, the Hall being 
empty now, a caretaker of the quaintest 
and shrewdest type of Lancashire woman, 
Mrs. Barton by name, 

Mrs. Barton knew Clarence already, as 
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most of the people of the neighbourhood 
did. She knew that the young lady in- 
tended to be at the moat that afternoon, 
and met the wagonette with a cheerful 
welcome as it drove up, her bright eyes 
shining at the anticipation of certain shil- 
lings which she expected would find their 
way to her pocket before the day was over. 

“ Here ye be!” cried she, “Eh, Miss Fen- 
church, I’ve ’ad sich a wark to keep th’ 
water fur ye. ‘It’s t’ family from Luxten 
Hall ’at’s comin’, says I to one chap ; says 
he, ‘I’m o’ that breed mysel’,’ and he’s on 
noo ; but there’s a mony lads as I’ve chased 
away,and my certy, but they did sarce me!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Barton, but you should not 
have said that!” said Clarence, while her 
brother laughed and said : 

“Why did you not tell them the Earl 
was coming at once?” 

“ Because, ye sec, I knowed as he were 
up in Lunnon, and I thought I mun put it 
upo’ summon as is in t’ neeborhood. But 
coom th’ ways on now, and dunnet be 
losing time. I'll tak’ care o’ they cloaks.” 

That was good advice, and they followed 
it. ‘Ten minutes more saw them all on the 
ice, 

It was an afternoon of unadulterated 
enjoyment to all of them—enjoyment all 
the more pure because they had not yet 
discovered, those older oues amongst them, 
that it was each other’s company that lent 
its greatest charm. 

Clarence was the life of the whole party, 
whether gracefully practising the outside 
edge with her brother, patiently learning 
a new figure from Luke, or driving Daniel 
wild with jealousy, and delighting Peter’s 
heart, by skating with the latter in pre- 
ference to the former. 

Then, when the fun was lagging a little 
through sheer weariness of limb, what could 
be more delightful than to be summoned by 
Clarence to tea in Mrs. Barton’s cottage at 
the back of the Hall, to struggle up the 
bank, and over the flagged pathway, 
skates still on, with queer, ungraceful 
movements, like swans walking on dry 
land, and crowding into the little cottage- 
room, to perch on the settle, and revel in the 
big slices of home-made bread-and-butter, 
and the strong, sweet tea, which, though 
milkless, was very good. Mrs. Barton 
hovered round the merry party, tea-pot in 
hand. 

“Si thee,” said she. “It’s a family 
tay-pot, this’n. None o’ your little tay-pots 
fur me, as wants filling up afore ye can git 
ony goodness out o’ th’ leaves,” 





“How have you been going on with 
Mr. Brackton since I saw you last, Mrs. 
Barton?” asked Gordon Fenchurch. 

Mr. Brackton was the bailiff under whom 
the good woman held her office, and with 
whom she had an undying feud. 

She laughed triumphantly. 

“Eh, oi’'ve getten th’ better o’ ’im, oi 
con tell you. T’ last toime as he were 
oncivil to me, I giv’ him what for, oi con 
tell you.” 

“ Ah,” said Gordon; ‘and how was 
that ?” 

“ Well, thou known he wonnot let me 
ha’ th’ key o’ th’ ghost-room. He is that 
grudgin’, for sure he is! He connot abide 
that oi should mak’ a few pence by 
showin’ th’ gentlefeawk round t’ owd Hall. 
An’ yesterday was a fortnight, there was 
some ladies come to see th’ place, and he 
fun’ me a-showing them round. He were 
civil to them, moind yo’. As smooth as 
yo please. But when they’n gone, he 
comes to me, and he says: ‘ Mrs. Barton, 
you're not to show anyone this Hall wi’eaut 
an order from me.’ Says oi, ‘ Whoi could’n 
yo’ say that’n when th’ ladies were heer ? 
Yo’ were main an’ civil to them.’ Says 
he: ‘O’m alike to all; they moight have 
come eawt of a stable, for ought I knew!’ 
‘Ay,’ says oi, ‘they moight, but they didna.’” 
Mrs. Barton laughed triumphantly. “‘They 
moight,’ says oi, loike that, for yo’ known,” 
addressing the whole company, “ yo’ con 
always tell a real lady fro’ a sham one, 
dressed-up loike. And says oi, ‘ What 
mun oi say when th’ ladies want to go 
round?’ Says he: ‘Say, madam!’ Eh! 
but oi let him get no further; oi had him 
theer. Says oi, ‘Oi dunno’ what “madam” 
means, and I b’ain’t a-goin’ to use such 
loike words to any lady.’ An’ then oi 
caw’d him, oi con tell yo’! Oi went into 
th’ heause an’ got a glass of whisky, an’ 
when oive getten a glass o’ whisky 
insoide o’ me—only one—if oi’ve got owt 
agen anybody they’re bound to have it. 
He went off into th’ garden to my measter, 
an’ ‘ Barton,’ says he, ‘ has your wife always 
got as much tongue as she has to-day ? 
Because if so,’ says he, ‘I pity yo.’” 

That was evidently the crowning joke 
of the tale, and Mrs. Barton paused to join 
in the merriment her energetic recital had 
drawn forth. She continued to talk until 
her guests had finished tea, and then they 
went down to the ice again. 

It was dusk now, and very quiet. 
The hushed silence of the evening twilight 
fell on their spirits, and less noise 
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attended their rapid flights. Not the less 
were they still enjoying themselves, They 
did not skate about singly now, it was 
lonely in the dark if by chance one wan- 
dered away from the party. So for an 
hour they flitted to and fro like gigantic 
bats, then, weary but contented, un- 
strapped their skates, and crowded once 
more into the wagonette. Phosbe found 
herself on the box-seat beside Gordon, and 
who can blame her if she felt an unwonted 
thrill as he gently threw a shawl around 
her, and tucked a rug over her feet, 
waiting on her with the chivalrous tender- 
ness which he always showed to women, 
especially when he thought them rather 
hardly used by circumstances. 





STORYOLOGY. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL. 


In the last chapter we were consi- 
dering popular superstitions attached to 
physical appearances. One of the most 
common forms of these is that known as 
‘“Fairy-ring,” and, apropos of these, we 
recall, as we write, what the author of that 
delightful book, Nether Lochaber, has said 
about them in the Highlands of Scotland. 
“We can perfectly understand,” he says, 
“how in the good old times, ere yet the 
schoolmaster was abroad, or science had 
become a popular plaything, people—and 
doubtless very honest, decent people too— 
attributed those inexplicable emerald circles 
to supernatural agency; if, indeed, any 
thing connected with the ‘ good folks’ or 
‘men of peace’ could properly be called 
supernatural in times when a belief in 
fairies and every sort of fairy freak and 
frolic was deemed the most correct and 
natural thing in the world. Didn’t these 
circles, it was argued, appear in the course 
of a single night? In the sequestered 
woodland glade, nor herd nor milkmaid 
could see anything odd or unusual as the 
sun went down, and lo! next morning, as 
they drove their flocks afield, there was 
the mysterious circle, round as the halo 
about the wintry moon. And if 
we know better nowadays than to believe 
these green circles to be fairy-rings, we 
also know better than to give the slightest 
credence to certain authors of our own day 
who have gravely asserted that they are 
caused by electricity. .. Fairy-rings.. . 
are in truth caused by a mushroom (Agari- 


cus pratensis), the sporule dust or seed of: 


which, having fallen on a spot suitable for 
its growth, instantly germinates, and, con- 





stantly propagating itself by sending out a 
network of innumerable filaments and 
threads, forms the rich green rings so 
common everywhere.” Hardly more ex- 
cusable than the electricity theorists, thinks 
this writer, are those learned authors who 
tell us that the West received the first hint 
of the existence of fairies from the East at 
the time of the Crusades, and that almost 
all our fairy lore is traceable to the same 
source, “the fact being that Celt and 
Saxon, Scandinavian and Goth, Lapp and 
Fin, had their ‘ diergar,’ their ‘elfen’ with- 
out number, such as dun-elfen, berg-elfen, 
miint-elfen, feld-elfen, sae-elfen, and waeter- 
elfen—elves or spirits of downs, hills, and 
mountains, of the fields, of the woods, of 
the sea, and of the rivers, streams, and 
solitary pools—fairies, in short, and a 
complete fairy mythology, long centuries 
before Peter the Hermit was born, or Frank 
and Moslem dreamt of making the Holy 
Sepulchre a casus belli.” 

There is something very suggestive in 
these words of Nether Lochaber, and 
one thought is suggested particularly in 
the direction of our enquiry, and that is, 
may not the theory of the Aryan mytho- 
logical origin of our folk-tales be as 
imaginary and as groundless as the theory 
of the Oriental origin of fairies? At the 
same time, let us admit that the super- 
stitious belief in capnomancy—i.e., divina- 
tion by smoke—-still prevalent in some 
parts of the Highlands, is probably the 
relic of the old sacrifices by fire to the 
gods. In so far the superstition has a 
mythological significance, but then we are 
driven back to the consideration whether 
these gods were not actual personages in 
the minds of the old Celtic worshippers, 
and not symbols of natural phenomena ? 

So much, however, for popular super- 
stitions; and as regards folk-tales, we 
must, in speculating as to their origin, as 
Mr. Farrer says in his book on Primitive 
Manners—“ look not into the clouds, but 
upon the earth ; not in the various aspects 
of nature, but in the daily occurrences and 
surroundings.” The process of diffusion, 
as Mr. Lang points out, must always 
remain uncertain. ‘Much may be due to 
the identity everywhere of early fancy, 
something to transmission,” but ‘“ house- 
hold tales occupy a middle place between 
the stories of savages and the myths of 
early civilisation.” And, we may add, 
nursery-rhymes are but the simplified form 
of household or folk tales. 

This brings us, then, to the relation 
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between savage customs and ancient myths, 
and here we shall draw pretty freely upon 
Mr. Lang’s last book. 

The foundation of the method of com- 
parative mythology is the belief that 
‘“‘myths are the result of a disease of 
language, as the pearl is the result of a 
disease of the oyster.” The method of 
enquiry is to examine the names which 
occur in the stories, and having found or 
invented a meaning for these names, to 
argue back from them to a meaning in the 
myths. But then almost each scholar has 
his peculiar fancy in etymology, and while 
one finds a Sanskrit root, another finds a 
Greek, a third a Semitic, and so on. Even 
when they agree upon the derivation of 
the proper names, the scholars seldom 


| agree upon their interpretation, and thus 
| the whole system is one full of perplexity 


:} and confusion to all who approach its 








| study with unbiassed minds. 
| further division among the mythologists, 


There is a 


for there are some who have a partiality 
for sun-myths, others for cloud-myths, sky- 
myths, and fire-myths, and each seeks to 


‘| work out an interpretation of an old-world 
| story to suit his own taste in myths. 


We 
are not so presumptuous as to say they are 
all wrong ; but how can they all be right? 
Aud in whom can we have confidence when 
we find so much disagreement, first, on the 
derivation of names, and second, in their 
meaning, after the derivation is discovered ? 
And then, how do we know that words 
had the same meaning to the ancients as 
they have to us? Was the sky, for in- 
stance, to the original story-makers “an 
airy, infinite, radiant vault,” as it is to us, 
or was it a material roof, or even a person ? 
And then, how is it that we find the same 
myth, with slight alterations, in various 
parts of the world, but with totally 
different names ? 

In opposition to the method of reading 
myths by the philological analysis of 
names, there is the method of reading 
them by folk-lore—i.e., by a comparison of 
the folk-tales and customs of primitive 
peoples. The student of folk-lore has to 
collect and compare the similar relics of 
old races, the surviving superstitions and 
traditions, and the ideas which still live. 
He is thus led to compare the usages, 
myths, and ideas of savages, with those 
which remain among the European pea- 
santry—classes which have least altered by 
education, and have shown least change in 
progress. It is thus that we find even in 
our own country and in our own day 





such things as the belief in fairies and 
the divination by smoke, which are as 
old as time. Similarly, the harvest- 
custom which is still practised by the 
children in parts of rural England and 
Scotland—the dressing-up of the last glean- 
ing in human shape, and conducting it 
home in musical procession—is parallel with 
a custom in ancient Peru, and with the 
Feast of Demeter of the Sicilians. But 
that does not necessarily prove any original 
connection between Peruvians, Scotch, and 
Sicilians, any more than the fact that the 
negroes of Barbadoes make clay figures of 
their enemies and mutilate them, as the 
Greeks and Accadians of old used to do, 
proves any connection between the negroes 
and the Greeks and Accadians. If we 
find the Australians spreading dust round 
the body of a dead man in order to receive 
the impression of the footprints of any 
ghostly visitor, the same custom has been 
observed among the Jews, among the 
Aztecs, among the French, and among the 
Scotch, and where we find, therefore, ‘an 
apparently irrational and anomalous cus- 
tom” in any country, we must look for a 
country where a similar custom prevails 
and where it is “no longer irrational and 
anomalous but in harmony with the 
manners and ideas of the people among 
whom it prevails.” When we read of 
Greeks dancing about in their mysteries 
with live serpents, it seems unintelligible, 
but when we read of Red Indians doing 
the same thing with live rattlesnakes, we 
can understand the meaning because we 
can see implied a test of physical courage. 
May not a similar motive have originated 
the Greek practices ? 

The method of folk-lore then, is “to 
compare the seemingly meaningless customs 
or manners of civilised races with the 
similar customs and manners which exist 
among the uncivilised, and still retain their 
meaning. It is not necessary for com- 
parison of this sort that the uncivilised and 
the civilised race should be of the same 
stock, nor need we prove that they were 
ever in contact.” Similar conditions of 
mind produce similar practices, apart from 
identity of race, or borrowing of ideas and 
manners. In pursuing this method we 
have to compare the customs and tales of 
the most widely separated races, whereas 
the comparative mythologists, who hold it 
correct to compare Greek, Slavonic, Celtic, 
and Indian stories because they occur in 
languages of the same family, and Chaldean 
and Greek stories because the Chaldeans 
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and the Greeks are known to have been in 
contact, will not compare Greek, Chaldean, 
Celtic, or Indian stories with those of the 
Maoris, the Eskimos, or the Hottentots, 
because these last belong to a different 
language-family, and are not known to have 
ever been in contact with Aryan races. 

Now let us, under Mr. Lang’s guidance, 
take one or two examples by way of test of 
this folk-lore method. 

The “ bull-roarer” is a toy familiar to 
most children. It is a long, thin, narrow 
piece of wood, sharpened at both ends; 
attached to a piece of string, and whirled 
rapidly and steadily in the air, it emits a 
sound which gradually increases to an un- 
earthly kind of roar. The ancient Greeks 
employed at some of their sacred rites a 
precisely similar toy, described by historians 
as ‘a little piece of wood, to which a string 
was fastened, and in the mysteries it is 
whirled round to make a roaring noise.” 
The performers in the mysteries at which 
this implement was used, daubed them- 
selves all over with clay. Demosthenes 
describes the mother of Aischines as a 
dabbler in mysteries, and tells how 
Aischines used to assist her by helping to 
bedaub the initiate with clay and bran. 
Various explanations have been offered of 
these practices, but let us see how they 
tally with any prevailing customs. First, 
the bull-roarer is to be found in almost 
every country in the world, and among the 
most primitive peoples. It is so simple an 
instrument that it is within the scope of 
the mechanical genius of the most degraded 
savages, and therefore it is quite un- 
necessary to suppose that the idea of it 
was ever transmitted from race to race. 
And as an instrument employed in re- 
ligious rites or mysteries, it is found in 
New Mexico, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
and in Africa to this day. Its use in 
Australia is to warn the women to keep 
out of the way, when the men are about to 
celebrate their tribal mysteries. It is death 
for women to witness these rites, and it is 
also forbidden for them to look upon the 
sacred turndun, or bull-roarer. In the 
same way, among the Greeks, it was 
forbidden for men to witness the rites 
of the women, and for women to wit- 
ness those of the men. Among the Indians 
of Zuni, Mr. Cushing found the same 
implement used by the priests to summon 
the tribe to the sacrificial feasts. In 
South Africa, Mr. Tylor has proved that 
the bull-roarer is employed to call the 
men only to the celebration of sacred 





functions; and the instrument itself is 
described in Theal’s Kaffir Folk-lore. Now 
the same peoples who still employ the bull- 
roarer as a sacred instrument, also bedaub 
their bodies with clay, for no apparent reason 
unless it may be to frighten their enemies 
or any intruders. We thus find still prevail- 
ing in our own time among savage races 
practices, which are perfectly analogous to 
practices which prevailed among the Greeks. 
The reasonable inference, therefore, is not 
that the bull-roaring and body-daubing were 
first used in the rites of a civilised race of 
Greeks, and thence transmitted to Africa, 
Australia, and America, but that the em- 
ployment of these things by the Greeks 
was a survival of the time when the 
Greeks were in the same savage condition 
as are the peoples among whom we find the 
same things now. 

The Greek story of Saturn is familiar to 
every schoolboy. Saturn, it will be re- 
membered, wounds and drives away his 
father, Uranus, because of his unkindness 
to himself and his brothers, Afterwards 
Saturn marries his sister, Rhea, and has 
several children—Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
Poseidon, and Zeus, whom he swallowed 
as they were born lest they might serve 
him as he served Uranus. But Rhea 
didn’t like this, and at the time when Zeus 
was born ran away to a distant place. 
Saturn followed, and asking for the child, 
was given a stone, which he swallowed 
without looking at it. Zeus grew up in 
security, and in due time gave his father a 
dose which made him disgorge, first, the 
stone (which was placed at Delphi, where 
it became an object of public worship), and 
then the children, one after another, all 
living and hearty. The tale is told in 
various ways, but these are the main inci- 
dents. It is interpreted by the mytholo- 
gists to typify, in its first part, the birth of 
the world and the elements; and the 
second part is held by some to typify the 
operations of time, by others the alterna- 
tions of night and day; the stone swal- 
lowed by Saturn being the sun which he 
afterwards disgorges at daybreak. By 
others Saturn is held to be the sun and 
ripener of the harvests; by others yet again, 
the storm-god, who swallows the clouds, 
whose sickle is the rainbow, and whose 
blood is the lightning; by others again, 
Saturn is regarded as the sky, which swal- 
lows and reproduces the stars, and whose 
sickle is the crescent moon. There is a 
great deal of diversity of opinion, it will 
be observed, about this myth of Saturn, or 
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Cronus, as Mr. Lang prefers to call him. 
But it is curious to note how Mr. Lang 
traces all the leading incidents of this 
myth in various parts of the world. 
Among the Maoris, the story of Tiitenga- 
nahati is told, and this is a story of the 
severing of heaven and earth, very similar 
to the Greek story. In India and in China 
legends tell of the former union of heaven 
and earth, and of their violent separation 
by their own children. As regards the 
swallowing performances of Saturn, they 
find analogues in tales among the Austra- 
lians, among the Red Indians, among the 
natives of British Guiana, and among the 
Kaffirs. The conclusion, then, is that the 
first part of the Saturn myth is evidently 
the survival of an old nature-myth which 
is common to races who never had any 
communication with the Greeks. The 
second part is unintelligible except as just 
such a legend as might be evolved “by 
persons in the same savage intellectual con- 
dition ” as, say, the Bushmen, who account 
for celestial phenomena by saying that a 
big star has swallowed his daughter and 
spat her out again. 

* Any true nature-myth,” says Mr, Lang, 
“any myth which accounts for the pro- 
cesses of nature or the aspects of natural 
phenomena, may conceivably have been 
invented separately, wherever men in an 
early state of thought observed the same 
facts and attempted to explain them by 
telling a story.” Therefore it is not sur- 
prising to find the star-stories of savages 
closely resembling those of civilised races. 
The story of the lost sister of the 
Pleiades, according to the Greek myth, 
finds a parallel in a tradition among the 
Australians. Of star-lore generally, it may 
be said that it is much the same even 
among the Bushmen of Africa, as it was 
among the Greeks and Egyptians, and as it is 
among the Australians and Eskimos. 

One of Mr. Lang’s most interesting 
enquiries is to trace the legend current 
among the Greeks, and known to us as 
that of Jason and the Golden Fleece, in 
the storyology of the Africans, the Norse, 
the Malagasies, the Russians, the Italians, 
the Samoans, the Finns, the Samoyedes, 
and the Eskimo. Some of the resemblances 
are exceedingly close and curious, but we 
cannot, without taking up much more 
space than is available, follow them here. 
Suffice it that they serve to shake our 
belief in the dawn-sun-spring-lightning 
interpretations of the mythologists, and 
drive us to the conclusion that the Jason 





myth is not a story capable of explanation 
as a nature-myth, or as a result of ‘‘a 
disease of language.” As Mr. Lang perti- 
nently remarks, “ So many languages could 
not take the same malady in the same way; 
nor can we imagine any stories of natural 
phenomena that would inevitably suggest 
this tale to so many diverse races.” The 
theory is that the Jason story, like its 
analogues among strange races, had its 
origin in a time of savage conditions, when 
animals were believed to talk, when human 
sacrifices and cannibalism were practised, 
and when efforts to escape being eaten were 
natural. 

We must, however, draw to a close, 
leaving reluctantly many other points 
which space will not permit us to deal 
with. We do not pretend to have conclu- 
sively established a case, for the subject is 
too wide and deep to be exhaustively 
treated in an article of this kind. We 
hope, however, that we have shown how 
good a case may be made out against the 
comparative mythologists, and, at any rate, 
we may have suggested to the reader a 
most interesting and profitable line of 
study. Perhaps we may be able, at some 
future time, to take up some other branches 
of it. 





NATURE IN LONDON. 





THE suburbs of London are remarkable 
for the variety of insect and animal life 
that exist within their indefinite borders. 
In spite of the bird-catchers, small birds 
come in flocks, and song-birds settle among 
the thickets. “There are more birds 
round about London,” writes the author of 
The Gamekeeper at Home, “than in all the 
woodlands I used to ramble through.” 
No farther off than Wimbledon Common, 
there are plenty of birds’-nests to be found, 
and it is needless to add, plenty of boys to 
find them, in spite of the vigilance of their 
guardians. At Barn Elms, encompassed 
by villas and new streets, the songs of 
birds can still be heard in the springtime, 
among the elms that have come down from 
Queen Elizabeth’s time— birds as well 
as trees, no doubt, in unbroken descent. 
Sometimes, too, strange visitants from 
the wilder country beyond find their way 
into London. Not long ago a hare was 
seen to cross Brook Green—the Brook 
Green of Punch’s volunteer, now a public 
parklet, with red Queen Anne houses rising 
about it—a hare that went loping leisurely 
along one dewy morning, and turned into 
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the Kensington Road. Wild fowl, too, 
have been seen circling about the Albert 
Docks, as if some tradition among the birds 
of the air preserved the memory of the 
marshy pools that once existed there. 

Still, all this is beyond the scope of our 
present article, which is intended to concern 
itself about Nature in its city form—that 
Nature which has lost all trace of its 
country liberty, and has taken up its 
freedom of the City, with the sober livery 
that suits the atmosphere of town. Nor do 
we propose to treat of trained and educated 
Nature—of the small creatures in fur and 
feathers which help their owners by their 
tricks to pick up a precarious living. The 
depressed-looking parroquet, for instance, 
who at the instance of some East End 
Fornarina in gilt earrings and necklace, 
picks out the card of destiny for the passer- 
by; or the wandering exhibition on a stage 
like a butler’s tray, where canaries are 
the performers, firing off pistols, driving 
coaches, or dancing the tight rope, while 
two sleepy-looking cats watch the proceed- 
ings without any show of interest, awaiting 
their turn for a set-to with the gloves. 
It is this latter entertainment, by the way, 
that seems to have replaced the old ‘‘ happy 
family,” which proved too tame and un- 
dramatic for the present age, and has 
probably been broken up and scattered 
about like other happy families of more 
human interest. or these wandering per- 
formers are not peculiar to London. Asa 
matter of convenience they may winter in 
London, but the summer finds them 
scattered about at places of popular resort. 

But the Nature which excites our 
curiosity is the actual fauna of London— 
the sparrows that haunt its squares and 
gardens, the pigeons which hover about its 
public buildings: even the rats and mice, 
and other small deer that riot among its 
wharves and granaries. The ways of dogs, 
too, in London are worth a little study. 
That poodle, for instance, to be met with 
about the streets in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square, which roams about quite 
composedly, and never loses its presence of 
mind even at the most crowded crossing ; 
and yet seems always to have something 
in the way of business to attend to. There 
is another dog which has a mission in the 
world to be met with on Waterloo Pier, a 
smart little fox-terrier, whose one absorb- 
ing vocation is neither rats nor cats, both 
unattainable, probably, on a steamboat 
pier, but which finds a far more absorbing 
occupation in watching for all kinds of 





flotsam or wreckage that the tide may carry 
past. When he sees anything of im- 
portance coming within reach, his excite- 
ment is boundless, and his agitated barks 
bring out the piermaster with a boathook, 
who fishes out the log or whatever else it 
maybe. “Jumbo” is then rewarded with 
the opportunity of giving his prize one 
vindictive shake, and then, amply satisfied, 
returns to his vigilant outlook upon the 
turbid tide. 

Yet while the regular London dog can 
make himself at home in the streets, and 
find honourable employment therein, the 
country or even suburban dog becomes 
quite lost and bewildered in the general 
turmoil. Astounded by the number and 
variety of the human swarm about him, he 
fails to recognise his master’s form, or to 
hear his voice and whistle in the general 
confusion, and a lost dog he is likely to 
become, unless collared and led along. Once 
we landed at St. Katharine’s Wharf with 
a little French dog accustomed to a country 
life and to bark at carts, horses, or anything 
else that might be coming or going. On 
Tower Hill he was as gay as you please, 
barking merrily at the early cart from 
Billingsgate, at the guardsman doing sentry- 
go before the Mint; but when he came in 
sight of the phalanx of vehicles in Great 
Tower Street, he shrank back abashed and 
confounded. He saw the hopelessness of 
barking at them all, and seemed to feel 
that the delight of life was spoiled by too 
abundant opportunity. 

But the lot of the lost dog in London is 
no longer a hopeless one. Sooner or later 
he is pretty sure to fall into the hands of 
the police, to be conducted carefully to the 
Dogs’ Home, where, if his master has taken 
the trouble to look for him, a joyful meet- 
ing may be expected. And the same 
charitable provision has been proposed and 
partly carried out for cats. In striking 
contrast to the noisy, barking, agitated 
crew on one side of the “home” is the 
dignified quietude of poor pussy’s seclusion. 
There are friendly cats who rub themselves 
against the wire netting and ask to be 
stroked, and sorrowful cats who sit silently 
by their untouched saucers of milk, and 
refuse to be comforted. But cats soon 
accustom themselves to new quarters, 
especially when they can’t get out, and the 
general feeling among them is of contented 
resignation to the force of circumstances. 

Cats, however, do not often get lost on 
their own account. Except in early kitten- 
hood they rarely go far astray, and they 
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know the airy paths among the slates and 
chimney-pots even better than their owners 
do the numbered and labelled streets 
below. When a cat is lost generally some 
man is at the bottom of the mystery. In 
the country the gamekeeper is mostly 
the culprit ; in London, apart from those 
prowling ruffians who make a market of 
poor pussy’s skin, the pigeon - fancier is 
chiefly to be feared. A popular manual 
on the subject of pigeons airily gives 
directions for making a cat-trap. It is to 
be baited with a pigeon’s head, and when 
the cat is caught it can be dropped into a 
bag, and the bag—— but we will draw a 
veil over pussy’s fate; the subject is too 
harrowing for a true lover of cats. 

And yet there are many stray cats about 

London—homeless cats who may gradually 
starve to death if not taken in by the 
charitable. It is not the cat which has 
abandoned its home, but the home itself 
that is shut up and abandoned probably, 
and thus the animal of all others the 
most home-loving is left to the miseries 
of slow starvation, which must be 
aggravated by the mocking cry of the 
cats’-meat man, once a signal of delight. 
Many people, too, when they leave town 
for their summer holiday, shut up their 
houses and leave poor puss to the mercy of 
the streets. There is no longer an excuse 
for this, now that the Home at Battersea 
takes in cats and boards them on reasonable 
terms. 
To a starving ‘cat there must be some- 
thing very aggravating in the bearing of 
the London sparrows. The sparrow’s 
attitude is one of assured indifference ; he 
hops jauntily about, almost within reach 
of Grimalkin’s claws. Almost, but not 
quite. On the slightest movement on the 
part of the cat, the sparrow is away with 
a derisive twitter. Indeed, most cats of 
experience have given up the sparrow as a 
bad job, and take no notice of his vagaries. 
And it is rarely you see a full-grown 
sparrow fall into trouble, though as spring 
advances and the nestlings begin to leave 
the nest and flutter about, the cats take 
their toll of the weakest and least active. 
The wonder is that the sparrows are allowed 
to build their nests and rear their young in 
peace. But that they do so is quite 
evident from the number of young sparrows 
that appear every season, although it is 
rarely that one comes upon a_house- 
sparrow’s nest. 

Lucky are those birds who get 
permanent quarters within some roomy 





public building, such as Westminster 
Abbey, where there is generally a 
colony to be found, or St. Paul’s, where 
their twitterings resound pleasantly in the 
huge dome. But while the sparrow within 
is a more or less unauthorised intruder, the 
colonies of pigeons which have established 
themselves outside, might, as far as ancient 
title is concerned, seem to have rights of 
possession more firmly founded than our 
own. From all antiquity, pigeons have 
hovered about the great buildings of great 
cities, and their cooings and flutterings 
have resounded in the Acropolis and the 
Capitol, as now in the quadrangle of 
Somerset House or about the facade of the 
British Museum. 

Seen in the broken light of a fine spring 
day, with massive clouds showing against 
the dusky blue, the broad frieze of the 
Museum portico is all alive with pigeons, 
who strut about the broad ledges or flutter 
in and out of the hollows and about 
the limbs of the sculptured figures. Spread- 
ing out their tail-feathers, bowing and 
scraping, and ruffling up their iridescent 
necks in happy indifference to the 
world below; to the sight-seers who are 
sauntering up the broad steps, to the 
readers and students, who pass in and out 
with faces more or less lined and care- 
worn. The same scene is going on as 
far as the pigeons are concerned, where 
executors, with wills under their arms, are 
making their way to the probate offices, or 
suspicious relatives, unblessed with legacies, 
are going to search for themselves to see 
what that will of Uncle John’s actually did 
amount to—in the stony quadrangle of 
Somerset House, that is, where once grew 
the lime-grove planted by Queen Henrietta’s 
father - confessor. Equally preoccupied, 
too, are the doves that flutter about the 
feet of Her Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
and build among the pinnacles of the great 
palace of Westminster. 

The official pigeons, as these birds may 
be called, which devote themselves to the 
service of the Crown, are very much of a 
feather ; their plumage sombre and uniform, 
throwing back, as the dog-fancier would 
say, to the original “ blue-rock” pigeon, 
the ancestor of all the tribe. Recruits from 
outside occasionally join the ranks, admitted 
by competitive examination, probably—a 
stray carrier, perhaps, that has lost its way, 
or a widowed dove from some neighbouring 
cote. There was a brown-and-white pigeon, 
the other day, on the Museum grass, which 
seemed to have found domestic joy among 
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the blue-rocks, and its progeny will show 
distinct markings for a while, which will 
disappear in the course of a few generations 
—that is, if its progeny are allowed to 
survive—for one has heard dark rumours 
on that subject apropos of the fact that 
these Civil Service pigeons, although they 
certainly multiply, do not increase to any 
appreciable extent. 

As far as can be learnt, nobody feeds 
these pigeons. They pick up a living 
about cab-stands, and share in crumbs 
and broken victuals with the sparrows. 
An interesting incident in pigeon annals 
was the dynamite explosion at Westminster, 
in consequence of which the inner quad- 
rangle was closed to cabs, and there was no 
more pickings to be had from that quarter. 
But in this emergency it is pleasant to add 
that the birds found a friend in Inspector 
Denning, who caused daily rations to 
be issued till the opening of Parliament 
brought cabs and horses to the rescue. 

We may hope that in time other birds 
will become denizens of the gardens and 
open spaces that are now being provided 
for public use. When the trees on the 
Embankment attain a fair size, there seems 
no reason why birds should not build 
amongst their branches—that is, if the 
ever-destructive London rough can be 
eventually neutralised. And to hear the 
wild wood-note of some song-bird in pass- 
ing along the Strand would be an 
experience worth living for. 

A SPRING SONG. 


On, the drifting scent of the violet buds, 
And the gentle fall of the rain ! 

I hear your voice when the thrush sings out, 
And I hold your hand again. 

I am young, sweetheart, and the earth is fair, 
All the world seems sweet and true, 

When you kiss my lips, and I press you close, 
When the hyacinth blossoms blue. 





Oh, the golden gleam of the catkin plume, 
When the first faint spring-flush came ; 

When the sweet flow’rs danced in the happy wind, 
E’en we knew or sin or shame ! 

We were young, sweetheart, as the earth was 


young, 
And all looked fair that spring ; 
And we faced our fate with a dauntless breast, 
And I feared no single thing. 


It all comes back in the springtide, dear, 
With the stir in the sleeping trees, 

With the joyous game of the daffodils 
That dance to the tuneful breeze. 

I am young once more with the.earth’s fresh youth, 
With the springtide stir and rush ; 

While I watch the work of the spring each morn 
On or flower, or tree, or bush. 


And T learn that the earth is my truest friend, 
She is Just the same each year ; 
Come sorrow, or sin, or pain, or bliss, 
Springtide and summer are here. 





What matter that I am old, sweetheart, 
Or that you are false and dead? 

The flow’rs are born, and the birds sing out, 
And the sky is overhead ! 


A GROUP OF IMMORTALS. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IV. FOREBODING, 

ABSURD as it may appear, I stayed on 
at that hydropathic establishment, being in 
perfect health at the time, two whole 
months. Its fortunes were now made. The 
sweetness of the place, the liveliness of the 
society, the handiness of a health station 
near London and within a few hours’ 
reach of Paris, the excellent cosmopolitan 
cookery, introduced at the suggestion of 
Mr. Bolingbroke—all these things con- 
tributed to a success quite unprecedented 
in the history of such ventures. For my own 
part, I felt convinced that the graces and 
accomplishments of the Bolingbroke family 
had more to do with the flourishing condi- 
tion of the house than all the aforemen- 
tioned causes put together. I, for one, was 
rooted to the spot, unable to tear myself 
from Lionelle. 

Tt was odd that, although she had carried 
on many graceful flirtations during those 
two months, none were of a nature to make 
me, with whom she flirted most of all, in 
the least degree jealous, and none, as far 
as I could discover, had come to a climax 
except in my own case. The young Hindoo 
barristers, the curates, the half-dozen middle- 
aged idlers, had each in turn waltzed, 
strolled, sang, or played croquet with 
Lionelle ; but she contrived so nicely to 
restrict flirtation within its proper limits, 
that whilst all these men paid homage to 
her, not one had been permitted to fall in 
love. Even more creditable to her tact 
was the fact that, on the other hand, the 
women had not become jealous. She was 
so sympathetic, so ready to be taken into 
feminine confidence, so apparently free 
from vanity, that only the really un- 
generous or malicious could possibly have 
picked a quarrel with her. As a rale, 
moreover, very young maidens do not fre- 
quent valetudinarian resorts ; and, except 
the pretty American damsels alluded to, 
who were sure to get plenty of admiration 
wherever they went, and needed not to 
begrudge Lionelle’s share, she had few pos- 
sible rivals. Our ladies were, for the most 
part, elderly spinsters or sober matrons, 
only too glad to have the sparkling, cares«- 
ing vision of my Lionelle ever before thew. 

My Lionelle, did I say ? 
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Mine, as yet, by virtue of adoration only. 
Into the future I hardly dared to peer. 
I did, however, begin to put to myselfin 


_ secret a few of those questions that naturally 


occurto a man suddenly bent upon marriage. 
Could the income that had never been too 
much for one, suffice for two—for a house- 
hold? Would the much-travelled, versatile, 


| brilliant Lionelle be happy by an ordinary 





mortal’s fireside? Was I wise to throw in 
my fortunes with those of a family addicted 
to roving—perhaps not by any means un- 
acquainted with adventure? Lastly, and 
above all, was I not bound to fathom the 
meaning of those eerie words of hers—to 
find out if she was something more than a 
mere paragon of beauty and excellence ? 
Was she phenomenal among her sex—in a 
subtler sense separated from the rest 
of humankind by virtue of supernatural 
endowments or unexampled destiny ? Was 
she, indeed, exempt from the wonted fate 
of human kind, doomed to perpetual 
youth, undying loveliness, an existence 
that ended not after the fashion of others ? 

It may seem strange that I should go to 
the length of asking myself such questions 
as these—entertain, even for a moment, 
propositions so diametrically opposed to 
everyday experience and the accepted 
order of things. But the unusual and 
mysterious had ever charms for me. From 
my youth upwards, the dominating cha- 
racteristic of a careless, versatile nature 
had been a tendency to penetrate into 
the regions of tlie unknown, to lift the 
veil from the inscrutable, to study the 
Sphinx-like aspects of life. From the first, 
moreover, a certain indefiniteness, an airy 
unreality about Lionelle had fascinated me 
even more than her faultless outward self 
and her dazzling gifts. She seemed hardly 
to have a solid, tangible past, much less to 
look forward to any clearly-marked-out 
future. Even her domestic relations 
savoured of the unreal. Devoted, affec- 
tionate as she was to Mr. and Mrs. Boling- 
broke, I doubted whether she was their 
daughter; nor could I at times believe 
that she was anything more than a sister 
by adoption of the handsome, agreeable, 
and accomplished, albeit somewhat cynical, 
artificial Julian. If, then, not of such kith 
and kin, what was her lineage? I allowed 
my fancy to run wild, and accorded her an 
origin as that of the Undines and half- 
fauns of romance, those unsubstantial, 
ineflably lovely creations of the poet we 
believe in and become enamoured of as if 
they were real personages. 





But to be mated with a fateless child of 
immortals, to wed a being whose feet 
touched our familiar globe without belong- 
ing to it, to have to wife a fay, an elf-child 
wearing the guise of a mere woman—that 
was wholly another matter. Swayed, there- 
fore, by two inclinations, two resolves, one 
moment wishing one thing, the next draw- 
ing back, I was at the same time prey to 
another kind of terror. I could not help 
entertaining suspicions that Lionelle would 
take sudden flight before my mind was 
made up. Some day we should all wake 
up to find the incomparable Bolingbroke 
family vanished, gone for ever, without 
warning and without farewell, returned to 
that unknown whence they had come. 
Lionelle once thus lost to me, so I felt 
convinced, I should never recover her 
again. 

And not vague suspicions only pointed 
to such a catastrophe. Ever on the alert 
in so far as Lionelle was concerned, I had 
gathered from a stray remark here, a 
cursory hint there, that departure im- 
pended. 

Keeping my own counsel, and affecting 
a well-studied indifference, I now watched 
the movements of the Bolingbrokes night 
and day. 

Exactly what I had foreseen took place. 
As a rule, there are never any very late or 
very early departures in these valetudi- 
narian resorts. People go away com- 
fortably in the middle of the day, giving 
chance-made acquaintances an opportunity 
of saying adieu and exchanging little 
courtesies. But I felt sure that none of us 
were to have as much as an “ Au revoir” 
from Lionelle’s family. 

Whenever wheels should be heard 
grating the gravel-walk at midnight or 
early dawn, the sound would be sure to 
indicate a stolen march on the part of the 
Bolingbrokes. The merest bagatelle—a 
trifle in itself so absurd that only a man 
in my desperately inquisitive case would 
have noticed it—let me into .their secret. 

In this admirably conducted house, 
where grace was never sacrificed to parsi- 
mony, certain economies were practised 
quite consistent with a liberal sumptuary 
scale. 

Thus, whilst our table-napkins were 
regularly changed three times a week, I 
had noticed that in the case of visitors 
about to depart the next day no ex- 
change was made, Having made sure of 
this fact, I steadfastly observed the table- 
napkins. 
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Sure enough there came a Tuesday even- 
ing when the rest of the company had, as 
usual, clean napkins, whilst those of the 
Bolingbroke party remained the same, And 
I knew without being told that Lionelle was 
to be taken away from me that very night. 


CHAPTER V. VALEDICTION. 


THE evening was one of rare beauty 
and sultriness, whilst, from a _ sociable 
point of view, it seemed as if it would 
never come to an end. Immediately after 
dinner the entire company adjourned to 
the pleasure-grounds, even the invalids 
venturing out to watch the moonrise. The 
youthful and venturesome had betaken 
themselves to the wide sweep of heath 
stretching above the establishment towards 
the sea, and a few strolled down to the 
seashore. It was the rule of the house 
that guests should retire to their chambers 
and lights be put out in the reception- 
rooms by eleven o’clock. Ten had already 
struck, and my chance of securing a téte- 
i-téte with Lionelle seemed slenderer than 
ever, 

Now she was waltzing with a recent 
adorer, an elderly post-captain, who had 
returned to England after years of active 
service to cure a liver-disorder and pre- 
sumably settle in life; now making the 
round of the flower-garden with a devoted 
adherent of the other sex, an old lady 
who had taken the greatest fancy to her ; 
now dancing with Julian a bewitching 
old Spanish dance for the general 
benefit. Last of all, I heard her well- 
trained rather than fine voice leading a 
glee that suddenly delighted our ears from 
the extreme end of the inner garden. 

Never had I seen this incomparable girl 
exchange one réle for another with such 
grace and dexterity. Queen of the draw- 
ing-room, mistress of the art of coquetry 
and persiflage, sparkling, finished, brilliant, 
no part seemed beyond the limit of her 
capacities, and each was played to perfec- 
tion. There was only one quality missing 
—that of spontaneity. It never seemed 
to me that Lionelle was moved by impulse 
like any other girl. This absence of spon- 
taneity, combined with a certain studied 
faultlessness—the cold impersonality before 
alluded to—more than anything else, dis- 
tinguished her from the rest of her sex. 
She lived, moved, breathed among us ; but 
In one sense—the sense of careless, common 
enjoyment—belonged to us not atall. At 
last, I missed her on a sudden, and realised, 
with a quickened beating of the heart, that 





the eagerly-desired moment was come at 
last. 

She was hiding herself from her little 
world of hangers-on, in order to grant me 
a final audience. 

It was the amiable custom in our little 
Arcadia for one guest occasionally to féte 
the rest. To-night, for no reason in par- 
ticular, except, perhaps, that the unwonted 
charm and serenity of the weather inspired 
a feeling of jollity, light sparkling wine 
and dainty cates were served to all by our 
post-captain in the dining-room. 

Nothing, perhaps, so completely absorbs 
the mental faculties as the behaviour of a 
bottle of champagne at the critical moment 
of uncorking. How will the wine go off? 
Will it go off at all? Where will it go to? 
Such are the questions that for the moment 
keep out every other problem from the 
spectator’s mind. 

Public attention thus happily diverted, 
I now stole away from the rest of the 
company, sure, at least, of ten minutes 
with Lionelle. I knew well enough where 
I should find her. There was a certain 
little summer-house, in which I had caught 
the weary girl drowsing many a time before 
now. No more than Julian could she win 
everybody’s heart without paying heavily 
for such excessive popularity. Some- 
times, as I scrutinised her handsome and 
youthful, yet slightly worn features, and 
graceful figure, often limp with sheer bodily 
prostration, I felt convinced that the girl 
was just killing herself with abnormal 
exertion, wearing out alike body and mind 
by this perpetual strain. 

Yet she would never countenance such 
an imputation—never snatch a_ brief 
interval of repose except in secret. On this 
especial occasion, however, something in 
the shape of presentiment told me that it 
was not repose and solitude she sought now, 
but a final understanding with myself—a 
last word with her lover ere she quitted 
him for ever. 

I knew well enough that she was not in 
love with me, that she did not love me 
in the accepted sense of the word. I 
could hardly boast of having received any 
show of favour at her hands at all. Yet, 
despite the habitual indifference, aloofness, 
impersonality of her manner, I perceived, or 
thought I perceived, a touch of real feeling 
—sisterly, friendly, it might be, yet real 
feeling, nevertheless. She had been inva- 
riably kind to me, and had seemed to 
understand my sympathy, my lurking 
compassion for what I could but take to 
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be an unwelcome lot. It was evident that, 
in some way or other, Mr. and Mrs. Boling- 
broke made capital out of their daughter’s 
gifts, and traded upon her powers of fasci- 
nation. 

I had judged rightly. True enough, she 
was there. The moonlight played upon 
her white silk dress and gleaming orna- 
ments —the brooch and bracelets of ser- 
pents self-entwined in gold and enamel. 
Once more, too, she wore her symbolic 
flower, bloom of amaranth. The crisis I 
felt impending, her silence, her beauty, gave 
me courage. 

“ Lionelle!” I cried, and the words that 
had trembled on my lips for days—nay, 
weeks past, were out at last, spoken beyond 
recall. ‘“Lionelle, stay with me. Con- 
sent to become a mere mortal’s wife !” 

We were alone and secure from eaves- 
droppers, at least for a moment. Em- 
boldened by her passiveness, and growing 
courageous under the desperate fear of 
losing her for ever, I added a wild word 
more. 

“You say you cannot grow old and die 
like other maidens. At least you can love 
as well as they. Retain, then, your vaunted 
immortality if you will. Only love me, let 
me love you for this little life—this brief, 
brief mortal span.” 

She smiled very pensively and kindly, 
and, without a shade of coquettishness, 
much less emotion, made room for me on 
the rustic bench beside her. 

As we thus sat, tle moon shining full upon 
us, I saw how pale she was, how more than 
weary! My love became all at once tinged 
with strangest pity. I longed now to be 
let into the secret of her mysterious lot as 
much for her own sake as my own, to be 
permitted to wrest her from it—to give 
her repose, heap tendernesses upon her 
so longas I lived. Her very collectedness, 
and the easy cordiality of her manner, 
inspired confidence. The more approach- 
able she seemed the less outwardly lover- 
like I permitted myself to appear, so un- 
willing was I to check her growing trusting- 
ness and nip her confidences in the bud. 

** You must know it,” I went on. “This 
existence of empty pleasure and ephemeral 
popularity is undermining your health— 
killing you, in spite of that exemption from 
mortal doom at which you hint. Let me 
snatch you from such a career. Marry me 
without more ado,” I added caressingly, 
“then we will steal away to some sweet spot, 
there to live for ourselves and each other.” 





head, and as on a brother's breast it now 
drooped to mine—lay there for a blissful 
moment pillowed to sweetest rest. 

“Gerald,” she began—we had already 
once or twice called each other by our 
christian - names —‘‘dear friend Gerald, 
even my friendship can be yours for a day, 
an hour only—love I have none to give. 
I am going away. You will soon lose your 
poor Lionelle, and you must never try to 
find her—never, as long as you live.” 

“ Nay,” I retorted lightly, yet under a 
jesting word was hid a fast resolve. “The 
locomotive—if not love’s wings—may be 
the privilege of all. You cannot prevent 
me from purchasing a railway-ticket, no 
matter how it is stamped.” 

She now roused herself from her lethargic 
attitude, and sitting up, held my hand fast 
whilst she spoke rapidly and eagerly, as if 
in terror lest time should steal a march 
upon us, 

“Tf you value my peace of mind—if you 
care for me at all, you will retract those 
words ; you will give your promise never 
to try and discover me—never to follow 
me, in whatever direction I go.” 

What conceivable right had she to de- 
mand such a sacrifice of me? How could 
I rely upon myself to keep such a compact 
if wrought upon to make it? The farther 
this beautiful vision of Lionelle receded 
from my reach, the more passionately I 
clung to its vesture skirts. 

“ You are wilfully shutting your eyes to 
the truth?” I said, for a moment letting out- 
raged feeling have its way ; then, subdued 
to a softer mood, overcome by my great 
love for her, I gathered her little hands to 
my lips, and kissed them again and again. 
“ No, Lionelle, it is not so,” I cried. ‘ My 
secret was yours long ago. You know how 
I love you. Listen. This worldling of 
yours never cared for anyone or anything 
in the wide world till he learned to know 
you. Bid me not lose you altogether.” 

“ My poor Gerald!” she began, and in 
her turn she took my hands and pressed 
them to her cold lips. “Iam linked to 
the strangest fate against my will. If, 
indeed, you were to track my footsteps, and 
follow me to the world’s end, you would be 
no nearer happiness. You could not belong 
to me any more than if we were at opposite 
poles. I am in reality as much of a 
stranger to you as if we had never watched 
the glow-worm under the rose together !” 

There ran through the speech, mingled 
with much sadness, even tinged with 


She shook her head, that weary little | despair, a playfulness that gave me courage 
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to ask more. The comrade was uppermost 
in Lionelle’s thoughts, not the lover. 
Perhaps in him she might yet be won over 
to confide. And I still clung to the 
shadow of a hope. 

“ At least tell me why you impose such 
unnatural conditions? Who and what are 
you, that you can thus afford to toy with 
human affection, and make a jest even of 
mortality ?” 

“ Ah, those are questions—questions I 
may not answer; but rest assured of one 
thing,” she answered, ‘‘I am not the light- 
hearted, sportive girl you take me to be. 
Against my will, against my conscience, I 
am compelled to act a part.” 

“Free yourself, then, from such odious 
thraldom!” I cried. ‘' The door stands 
wide. Escape is easy. Take the honest 
hand held out to you.” 

She smiled, and putting a hand on each 
of my shoulders, bent her face towards my 
own as she answered, her voice gathering 
force and persuasiveness, her eyes wearing 
a strange expression of distance, yet en- 
dearment : 

“T would love you, dear, if I could, but 
I have no love, no life to give, This much 
I may tell you. Love is dead within my 
breast; the strange lot that wins your pity 
is but the price of having loved too well ! 
A task is before me—a goal I must win, 
and when I have done, happiness and 
affection can never be my reward.” She 
added with sudden animation: ‘I rebel 
against my destiny, and would fain be free 
and careless like any other maiden. Yet 
in one sense I am privileged beyond most, 
for,” she went on, now throwing into her 
words something of a real, passionate 
individuality, for the first time during our 
acquaintance giving me the impression 
that unutterably deep feeling underlay 
her words, ‘‘my real, my best self, the 
true Lionelle, will remain youthful and 
winning for ever. This poor beauty of mine 
you praise so much, strange as it may 
seem to you, can never fade.” 

I looked at her with a growing amaze- 
ment that she did not fail to discern. Quick 
as lightning she read my inmost thought. 

“Do not set down these words to un- 
reason, I am no more moonstruck than 
yourself. It is as I say. Some day, perhaps, 
you may understand. My lot is to 
renounce, to suffer—yet with marvellous 
compensation. I have a dual existence, a 
second self—the one to become careworn, 
spiritless, the other never to be touched by 
the hand of Time.” 





Her cold, passive hand lay in my own, 
but responded not to my lover-like clasp ; 
she realised what I was suffering for her 
sake—that I could tell without a word from 
her ; but she had no hope to hold out to 
me, no consolation to give. And once 
more she reiterated the request that a few 
minutes before seemed so cruel, so unbear- 
able, but that now hardly moved me from 
my lethargic despair. 

“Let me go then, as I have come, for 
though you should seek me, you would but 
find a phantom, a hollow image; the 
Lionelle you love—never !” 

She leaned forward, and I understood 
the gesture. A kiss laid upon her beau- 
tiful lips was to seal my reluctant word. 
I held her for a moment in my arms, but felt 
no heart beating in warm response to my 
own. The mouth I kissed was cold. I 
was about to whisper one desperate appeal 
more, her face still touched mine, when 
the silvery tones of Mrs. Bolingbroke 
reached us from the lawn. 

‘‘Lionelle, my imprudent darling, the 
night is chill. Pray come in at once.” 
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CHAPTER LVIL. 

IN silence, side by side, they walk down 
to the beach, in silence they get into the 
boat, and sit facing each other, Phil taking 
the oars, and Ellinor the tiller-ropes. The 
south-west windisslowly gathering strength; 
a few large heavy drops of rain splash down 
into the murky sea. There are not many 
boats dotting the waves now, and the 
Sphinx stands out gloomily in the gather- 
ing mist, sole representative of the hundred 
or so of yachts which, not a month ago, 
had made the Solent so gay and glad a 
meeting-place. 

This silent, dreary adieu was not the one 
Ellinor had contemplated, when she had 
arranged her farewell programme in the 
height and turmoil of the London season. 
Then she had pictured to herself her 
beautiful yacht lying off Cowes in the 
glitter and glamour of the August sun, 
and she herself stepping out from her 
throng of admirers in the zenith of her 
beauty, and in the most brilliant of toilettes, 
waving and smiling a placid farewell before 
she disappeared from the crowd for ever. 

Little by little, however, things had 
otherwise arranged themselves. The good- 
bye she had fancied could be said in a 
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minute had taken days and months to get 
through, and as time had gone by the 
glamour she had invested it with had faded 
out of it, and it now showed in its true 
colours as the dismal, dreary thing it was. 

No eager, envious eyes followed her from 
the pier across the dingy waves, no crowd 
of small boats thronged the Sphinx anxious 
for a farewell nod from the vanishing 
beauty. There she sat alone in the stern 
of the boat, shivering even under her 
weight of furs, with a white, drawn face 
and sorrowful, lovelorn eyes, before which 
every now and again would fall a mist 
and veil as of tears. 

And as for Phil, it would be difficult to 
put his thoughts and ideas at that moment 
into so many words as he sat there plying 
his oars with a slow monotony. Charon 
himself could not have done his work in 
more silent, dreary guise. Charon himself 
could not have felt more of a shade and 
less of a man than did Phil as he slowly 
neared the grim yacht. Fairy-like and 
dainty enough she had looked with her 
flag gaily fluttering under the August 
sun, and her white sails flapping in the 
August breeze. Now she loomed gaunt, 
drear, black, out of the September mist 
and drizzle—a veritable barge of Death. 

Before they reach her side, the rain 
comes down heavily; Phil mechanically 
wraps rugs and mackintoshes about Ellinor. 

* You will get wet!” he says hoarsely, 
and they are the only words he speaks 
during the brief row. 

“‘ What does it matter ?” she answers in 
low, broken tones, and somehow the salt 
breeze, the mist, the rain, and the lapping 
waves seem to take up the words and repeat 
them over and over again in Phil’s ears. 

And then all of a sudden, to his half- 
delirious senses, the wind, and the rain, 
and the lapping waves seem to cease talk- 
ing at him, and there seems to come an 
awful momentary lull and _ stillness, as 
though all creation were holding its breath 
before dealing some mighty stroke. He 
knows they are under the prow of the 
Sphinx, for he sees the big bronze wings, 
and reads the motto, “The rest is 
silence”; he sees Ellinor drop the rudder- 
lines, and he mechanically draws his oars 
into the boat. He watches the companion- 
ladder lowered, he mechanically stands up 
and holds out his hand to help Ellinor from 
her seat, he sees her mount the ladder, 
gain the deck, lift her veil, and bend over 
the side towards him. He hears the 
grating of the anchor, the rattling of the 





cables, he sees the graceful, beautiful 
schooner plunge forward in the waves like 
some grand steed suddenly set free from 
its stable, and then it suddenly strikes him 
that the woman, whose head, not half an 
hour ago, rested on his breast, is gone, 
sailing away to the “shore that hath no 
shore beyond it set in all the sea.” 
He stands upright in his boat, he 
extends both his arms. ‘‘ Wait for me— 
wait for me!” he cries, and the south- 
west wind carries his voice over the yacht’s 
side to Ellinor’s ears as she still stands 
leaning forward towards him. Then, as 
the schooner puts about on the other tack, 
and once more nears his boat, he makes 
one desperate jump, one eager clutch, as 
though he would grasp her wooden sides, 
and swing himself on board. He misses 
his hold, he misses his footing, his empty 
boat is tossed on one side like a walnut- 
shell ; there is a dash of waters, a woman’s 
ery of terror from the yacht, and Phil 
Wickham headlong disappears under the 
waves. 
CHAPTER LVIII. 

Pui. did not drown, however. Colonel 
Wickham, telegraphed for, and arriving at 
Cowes that same day, heard in one breath 
the story of Phil’s mad leap into the sea, 
and his rescue from death by a passing 
fishing-boat. Later on, when the Colonel 
had somewhat recovered from the first 
shock, and was a little free to attend to 
minor details of the incident, he was told 
how that the Sphinx had put back, and 
lain at anchor for some four or five hours, 
sending messenger after messenger to the 
shore for tidings of Phil, and how that 
eventually, late in the afternoon, the 
schooner had once more set sail, all but 
unnoticed and unseen for the autumn 
mists and driving rain that shrouded the 
twilight. 

Ellinor had not landed to say a second 
farewell. It might have been she dared 
not trust herself once more by her lover’s 
side, lest that farewell should never be 
spoken saveunder thecompulsion of Death’s 
rude mandate. Or it might have been that 
her physical strength had suddenly col- 
lapsed under the shock of Phil’s danger, 
that the nerves held at tension so long had 
finally given way, and she had been simply 
incapable of the bodily exertion. 

Everything on the matter was, however, 
of necessity conjectural ; record there was 
none. 

Edie was kept duly informed of the 
changes in Phil’s condition by daily letters 
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from the Colonel. In the reality of Phil’s 
and Edie’s estrangement, Mr. Fairfax still 
steadily refused to believe. When the 
first news came of Phil’s danger he ex- 
pected Edie to give immediate signal for a 
flight to Cowes. 

“Tt'll be ‘hustle, bustle, and off we go 
now, I suppose, my dear,” he said, trying 
to put as cheerful a look on things as 
possible. 

“Go! 
surprise. 

“Why—why to Cowes—to Phil. Of 
course you know, pussy, you'll do him 
more good than all the doctors put 
together.” 

“T don’t know it, papa, and I shall most 
certainly not go.” This in a tone of yet 
graver decision. 

“ Now—now, Edie, what does it all 
mean? How I’m to get to the bottom of 
it all, I’m blest if I know! You don’t 
mean to tell me that make-believe engage- 
ment of yours with Wickham is going on 
still 9” 

‘No, papa, that is all ended, and I don’t 
mean to have anything more to do with 
‘make-believe’ now to the end of my life. 
And that’s why I’m not going to Cowes, 
because if I went——” 

She broke off abruptly and left the room, 
leaving the squire looking after her for his 
answer, 

‘‘Where was the use of explaining to 
him,” so she said to herself, ‘that if she 
went to Cowes, Phil might possibly feel 
himself bound to ‘make-believe’ to be in 
love with her again, and that that would be 
every whit as bad as if she ‘made-believe’ 
herself.” 

Bitter pain, no doubt, it was and must 
be to know that her presence was no 
longer a comfort or necessity to Phil; to 
feel that he might be in sore extremity, at 
death’s door itself, and have no room for a 
thought of her in his heart ; but better by 
far the pain, let it be never so bitter, than 
any delusion, however sweet. 

Right - down solemn, sober earnest 
should everything be now, she resolved, 
henceforward to the end of her life. 

Phil, at that very moment lying in the 
border-land between the two worlds, would 
possibly have echoed Edie’s resolve had 
Strength been left in him to echo any- 
thing. Terribly shaken in mind and body 
though the man was, yet there was more 
of the old Phil Wickham in him than there 
had been for many a long day past. 

An Eastern poet tells the story of a 


Where?” asked Edie in grave 





certain star whose light, wherever it fell, 
set men thinking evil thoughts and doing 
evildeeds. Its light withdrawn, however, 
or quenched by the sun, the desire for evil 
subsided, and men went about an honest 
day’s work once more. If ever a man had 
been ill-starred (in this sense of the word) 
it was Phil Wickham. And the light of 
that star which had dazzled and be- 
wildered his brain quenched and gone, he 
was once more able to think his own 
thoughts, and would, no doubt, when 
return of bodily strength permitted it, be 
able to call his life his own to do what 
he (not another) would with. 

That to the last hour of his life he 
would bear the bruises and scars left by 
this evil-starred nine months, went without 
saying. But what of that? Possibly his 
scars and bruises may save him a more 
deadly wound. 

In all that goes to make life—thought, 
passion, joy, suffering—most of us in these 
latter days outlive Methuselah. Phil, in 
his short, sharp illness, lived out a life- 
time, so packed was it with memories, 
sorrows, repentances, regrets. It was the 
sort of illness, indeed, that might aptly and 
literally be called a purgatory—a purga- 
tory, however, that a man can only once in 
a lifetime be called upon to endure, and 
which (provided it be lived through) leaves 
him questioning the wisdom of ecclesi- 
astical superiors, who preach the necessity 
of a second similar institution to inaugurate 
life in another sphere. 

So when the Ist of October that year 
came round, it found no happy pair of 
lovers quarrelling and kissing beneath the 
shadow of the old walnut-tree, which shook 
down its ripe fruit and withering leaves at 
its own sweet will. A solitary starling 
foraged in peace among the dry grass and 
autumn wreckage beneath the low spread- 
ing boughs, and a solitary blackbird over- 
head sang, undisturbed, its requiem over 
the vanished glories of the “ golden prime.” 

For the whilom happy lovers are happy 
lovers no longer. 

Phil Wickham, white and thin still from 
his short, sharp illness, stands surrounded 
with bags and boxes in the hall of his hotel 
at Cowes, and Edie Fairfax sits in her own 
room with grave face, reading a letter that 
lies open before her. 

It is from Phil, and runs thus : 

** 1st October, 1882. 

“DEAR EDIE,—Now that I have my 
pen in hand I scarcely know with what 
words to address you, ! dare not 
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apologise for failing to keep my appoint- 
ment with you on this day, for I feel that 
even to suppose you expected me after all 
that has passed would be to offer you a 
direct insult. Words fail me altogether. 
It is impossible for me now, or at any 
future time, to explain the past to you, or 
set up one single plea in defence of the 
part I have played in it. I can only most 
humbly, most truly implore your forgive- 
ness; I can only promise most solemnly 
that to the end of my life my shadow shall 
never again darken your path; I can only 
pray most earnestly that forgiving me you 
may learn to forget me, and in so doing 
may find peace and happiness once more. 
“PHILIP WICKHAM.” 

Colonel Wickham came in as Edie 
finished reading her letter. His face was 
grave, nay, solemn as her own. 

“T have come straight from Cowes,” he 
said. ‘I suppose Phil has told you what 
his plans are ?” 

Edie in silence handed the Colonel Phil’s 
letter. His face was graver still when he 
laid it down. 

“T thought he would have told you,” 
he said. “He has made up his mind to 
go to Australia—for how long I don’t know. 
His old friend, Arthur Kenrick, has married 
an Australian heiress with I don’t know 
how many farms and sheep-runs for a 
dowry. Phil has offered to take one of 
these farms off their hands. It might do 
for a time. For a permanency | confess 
I don’t like the idea of it. The Kenricks 
will meet him at Southampton, and they 
will ali sail together.” 

*“ When?” asked Edie, growing very 
white, yet setting her lips together 
tightly enough. 

“To-morrow at noon. I came away 
hurriedly on purpose to see you to-day and 
tell you everything.” 

He paused, but Edie did not open her 
lips. 

He looked up at her wistfully. 

“Edie,” he said pleadingly, “a telegram 
would find Phil at Southampton, and— 
and——” Here he hesitated a little over 
his choice of words. ‘ Whatever you 
might hint or suggest to him, I feel sure he 
would feel bound to attend to.” 

“T have no wish to hint or suggest any- 
thing. The letter requires no answer,” 
replied Edie with great decision. 

So Phil was allowed to sail away to the 
Australian shores without let or hindrance. 

And it so chanced that on thevery day his 
big ship steamed in leisurely fashion into 





Melbourne Harbour, the Sphinx dropped 
anchor, far away in the blue Algerian 
waters, with flag flying half-mast high. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“Tr’s confoundedly hard,” said the 
Squire, jumping up from his comfortable 
chair beside the fire and beginning to walk 
hurriedly up and down the room. “It’sa 
sort of thing that ought not to be allowed 
to goon. It makes one feel in a fog all 
round! I’ve never been able to get to the 
bottom of it all! From first to last it’s 
been a mystery to me ; everyone has been 
a mystery to me; you— Phil—Edie—of 
course! And now, just when things might 
have been set straight, for Phil to behave 
in this way! You oughtn’t to allow it, 
Wickham—’pon my soul you oughtn’t !” 

It was a long speech for the Squire to 
make, and it was given in his loudest and 
most magisterial of voices. 

The Hall had been shut up, off and on, 
for about two years—two years during 
which Edie and her father had been 
rambling about Europe in easy, objectless 
fashion. For a time Edie had felt 
constant movement and change of scene 
the best thing in life for her. After a 
time, however, she began to realise the 
fact that it was not altogether the best 
thing in life for her father at his age, and 
with his love for English outdoor pursuits. 
Accordingly they set their faces homewards 
once more, 

The Squire, on the day after his arrival, 
was met by Colonel Wickham with the 
tidings that Phil had suddenly and un- 
expectedly returned to England. Arthur 
Kenrick had enjoyed but a brief span of 
happy wedded life, having fallen victim to 
a severe form of typhoid fever then 
ravaging the colony. His wife and boy had 
been committed to Phil’s charge to bring 
home to Kenrick Manor, where the boy was 
to take his place as heir to a large estate. 

Phil had fulfilled this charge, spent a 
fortnight with his uncle in London—he 
had not trusted himself within twenty 
miles of Stanham—and was now on the 
eve of once more setting sail for his 
Australian home. 

It was this latter fact which had so dis- 
concerted the Squire, and made him storm 
at his old friend instead of expressing all 
the pleasure he was bound to feel at once 
more seeing him. 

The Colonel waited till he had finished, 
then he said quietly : 

“Tt is out of my power to prevent it. 
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Phil is resolute; possibly he knows what is 
best for himself. I can quite see it wouldn’t 
do for him to come back here—yet awhile, 
at any rate.” 

“And why shouldn’t he come back at 
once—to-morrew ? What is there to pre- 
vent him, I should like to know? What 
if he did carry on a flirtation with Ellinor 
once upon a time—it was nothing more ; I 
always told you it was nothing more— 
didn’t Edie herself drive himtoit? Didn’t 
she insist on breaking off her engagement 
with him when he was begging and praying 
me to let them get married? I’ve no 
patience! What will he do out in Australia 
all by himself, I should like to know—why 


| he ever went there passes my comprehen- 


sion. I never could make it out! From 


'| first to last it was an utter mystery to me. 








And now that the thing has come to au 
end of itself, why he can’t be content and 
stay at home, and take life easily, as he 
used to, is beyond me—utterly beyond me!” 

It was of no use trying to stop the 
Squire; he was evidently bent on storming. 
Colonel Wickham had not seen him so 
unmistakably “ put out” for many a long 
day past. 

Colonel Wickham has changed and aged 
greatly during the past two years, which 
he has spent almost entirely in his “ Blue 
Book Parlour” in company with his 
rotatory-table and registrar’s ‘ returns.” 
It is wonderful how quickly old people get 
older when young life disappears from their 
homes and young voices are no longer heard 
about them. 

In vain he tried to divert the Squire’s 
attention from Phil and his misdoings. 

‘* Edie seems all the better for the change 
she has had the past two years, though she 
hasn’t got back her old bright looks yet,” 
he began. 

The Squire did not even hear him. 

“ You’re deucedly obstinate, Wickham— 
that’s what it is!” he said, coming to a full 
stop in front of his friend’s chair. “It’s 
my belief, if you showed a firm front and 
threatened to cut Master Phil off with 
a shilling, he’d think twice before he 
started off again in this harum-scarum 
fashion !” 

“Threats were never of any use with Phil. 
I’ve tried persuasion, and that has failed. 
Is it likely I shouldn’t do my utmost to 
keep him at home, when there’s no one 
mor in the world to take his place with 
me }” 

“ Well, let me see what I can do then. 
When does he sail? He'll come down and 





shake hands before he goes, at any rate, 
won't he?” 

“T’m not sure. We as good as said 
good-bye when I left London. Between 
ourselves, I didn’t urge his coming down 
hereatall. I’m not quite such a good hand 
at good-byes as I used to be—take them 
more heavily, I suppose.” 

“Heavens and earth, man! you don’t 
mean to say you're letting Phil go off 
again to the Antipodes without a good-bye 
from any of us! Why, I counted on at 
least half-a-dozen farewell rubbers with 
him. What's the world coming to?” And 
the Squire groaned aloud, and once more 
began his to-and-fro march. 

Colonel Wickham sighed. 

“T should have liked Phil to shake 
hands with you before he went; you were 
always such good friends,” he began. 

“Well, then let him come and shake 
hands,” said the Squire crossly. 

“‘There’s no time, I fear; he goes down 
to Southampton to-morrow. I didn’t ques- 
tion him too closely as to the day the 
ship sailed ; but he'll let me know from 
Southampton, not a doubt. I fear there’s 
no time now for any farewell business.” 

‘A telegram would find him, I suppose?” 

“ A telegram—oh yes, of course! I shall 
have to wire to him to-morrow about one 
or two things.” 

“Well, wire to him to-night. Tell him 
I want him here for a day or two before he 
goes. There’s nothing out-of-the-way in 
that, I suppose ?” 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“It would be of no use——” he began. 

“You're deucedly obstinate on the mat- 
ter—that’s what it comes to,” again said 
the Squire, beginning to lose his temper 
once more. 

Then he pulled himself up, took a chair 
facing his friend, and tried to reason the 
matter out with him. 

“Look here, Wickham, I thought you 
agreed with me a moment ago that these 
young people had somehow made a mess of 
their love-making. Very well, then, it’s 
time we elders stepped in and arranged 
matters for them, You know I was against 
interference earlier in the day, because I 
saw no good could come of it, but now 
that Phil is acting in this off-hand, desperate 
fashion, it’s time something was done. 
Now, you undertake to get Phil down here 
for a day or two, and I’'jl undertake to 
bring Edie round all right. Or, better 
still ”—this added with a sudden accession 
of energy—“ let me wire to Phil, and coax 
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him over, and you undertake to manage 
Edie. Yes, capital idea! The very thing, 
don’t you see?” 

The Colonel smiled. 

“You don’t mean to say you're afraid 
your little daughter is too many for you ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh no, no—not at all!” answered the 
Squire with a fine show of dignity. 
“ Nothing of the sort. I only thought, as 
you and she seemed always to get on so 
well together, it would be the sort of 
thing you'd like doing. And Phil and I 
have always been such capital friends! 
Yes, better leave Phil to me; he always 
would listen to reason. Put a thing before 
him in a right light, and he’s safe to see it. 
But Edie wants peculiar management, and 
you always seemed to hit it off so well 
with her! Now, how would it be to-night, 
after our rubber—confound the dummy !— 
for you to get her quietly in here, and talk 
things over with her—get her to send the 
telegram to Phil! Splendid idea that 
would be !” 

“Tll do my best, if you like, to-night, 
but I know it will be useless. You see, 
I’ve already spoken to her more than once 
on the matter, and nothing has come of it.” 

“Speak to her again. Don’t lose heart ! 
Be very firm with her, Wickham ; speak 
with authority; you've my full permis- 
sion to do so,” said the Squire very loftily. 
“The truth of it is she’s nothing more than 
a child after all, and really doesn’t know 
her own mind two minutes together.” 

But Edie, at that very moment seated in 
her drawing-room receiving an unexpected 
visitor, looked anything but a child who 
did not know her own mind. The two 
years that have passed so heavily over 
Colonel Wickham’s head have left their 
mark on her also. She looks paler, 
thinner, older by many years than the 
Edie Fairfax who, at one time, was such a 
capital hand at fun and flirting. 

She was speaking very slowly and in very 
low tones, but there was no mistaking the 
decision she put into them. 

“No,” she was saying, looking full in 
her visitor's face all the time; ‘‘I have 
learnt to do without his love now, and do 
not want it given backto me. If he came 
and laid it here at my feet I would not 
stoop to pick it up.” 

The visitor seated opposite to her was 
Miss Selwyn, now, thanks to Mrs. Thorne’s 
liberality, a rich woman. But Mrs. Thorne’s 
will, together with her wealth, had be- 
queathed her many responsibilities, “Care 





is the shadow of possession.” Perhaps it 
is well for Lucy that so it is ; anxiety and 
responsibility conjoined may help to free 
her from the load of tragic sorrow she has 
bent under for many a day past. 

Her eyes looked sorrowful remonstrance 
to Edie’s. 

“T feel so miserably guilty,” she mur- 
mured ; “from beginning to end it was all 
my fault.” 

“T forgave you,” answered Edie, though 
it was coldly enough said. “You did not 
know what you were doing.” 

“ And you cannot forgive him, the one 
you loved so well! Oh, Miss Fairfax, is 
that possible ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Edie, “it is because 
Tloved him so well that I find it so hard to 
forgive him—in the way you mean.” 

“Tf you had seen him as [ saw him the 
other day when we met in London, so white, 
so forlorn-looking, I do not think you could 
prevent yourself forgiving him.” 

Edie made a sharp, impatient movement 
with her hand, as though she would like 
to push her visitor farther away from her. 

Lucy went on: 

“T implored him to go and say good- 
bye to you before he started again. He 
looked broken-hearted enough, but he was 
like you—firm as a rock. ‘I will never 
go to her unless she sends for me,’ he 
said, ‘and she is not likely to do that.’” 

“No, I am not likely to do that,” said 
Edie under her breath. 

“ Ah, if you had but seen his face as I did 
when he said it, you would send at once, 
I know if he goes away he will never come 
back again. I saw that in his face too.” 

Edie rose from her chair to end. the 
interview. 

“It is of no use pleading, Miss Selwyn ; 
my mind is made up. If he came back 
here to-night, things could never be as 
they were between us. I am much 
obliged to you for the trouble you have 
taken in coming so far on my account.” 

“On your account! Oh, not only on 
your account,” exclaimed Lucy, rising from 
her chair also, and facing Edie; “ think 
what my life has been the last two years— 
what it must be to its very end, if I have 
it always on my conscience that I separated 
two people who loved each other truly, and 
were worthy of each other!” 

“T am sorry that, not even to give you 
back your peace of mind, can I consent to 
marry Mr. Wickham,” answered Edie 
coldly and proudly. 

Lucy looked at her long and searchingly. 
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“Do you mind answering one question, 
Miss Fairfax?” she said at length. ‘‘ Do 
you think honestly, in your heart of hearts, 
that Mr. Wickham has wronged you more 
deeply than Ellinor Yorke wronged me ?” 

“T do not see what that has to do with 
the matter.” 

“ Not much, only I wanted to say how 
hard I found it to forgive her, how hard I 
had to fight every day with my own heart. 
Just think the terrible misery she brought 
on me, on Mrs. Thorne, on Rodney. At 
one time it seemed as though, if my own 
salvation depended on it, I could not forgive 
her. And then, one day, just as Mrs. Thorne 
lay dying, the awfulness of going out of 
the world with a hard, unforgiving heart 
came suddenly upon me. I took Mrs. 
Thorne’s hand in mine and knelt down by 
her side. ‘I want you to pray with me 
that Ellinor Yorke may be forgiven,’ I 
said, and then I prayed aloud for Ellinor, 
with her hand between mine. She did not 
make any sign; I do not know whether 
she understood me ; but she died thus with 
her hand in mine while I prayed aloud for 
Ellinor.” 

Edie was touched. 

“ Perhaps,” she said in a low voice, “in 
my heart I have forgiven Phil, but I cannot 
forget, and, because I must remember every- 
thing to my dying day, we two must be for 
ever apart.” 

“But why try to forget? Remember 
everything if you like; I cannot forget. 
I know my life must be a marred, broken 
thing to its very end, but that is not to 
say I am not to do the best I can with it— 
mend it as well as I can and make the 
most of it.” 

“T may patch my life also—some day— 
but not in the way.you mean,” answered 
Edie as decisively as before. 

Then other visitors were announced, and 
Lucy, letting her veil fall hurriedly over her 
face, withdrew, her heart so heavy she was 
scarcely able to articulate her good-bye. 

Edie was very silent at dinner that night. 
Lucy’s words, not a doubt, had had a 
certain effect on her. When she took 
her work, and went with Mrs. Rumsey 
into the library, the whist-table looked 
very desolate with Colonel Wickham and 
her father seated as partners, and adummy 
spread out in front of the vicar. 

“To think I’m reduced to this,” groaned 
the Squire, giving a vicious look at the 
dummy ; “and Phil always played such a 
splendid game!” 

This had been his grumble all the way 





home, to think that when he got there 
he should be reduced to a dummy at whist! 

Edie, however, had found a ready means 
of silencing him by suggesting Mrs. Rumsey 
as a fourth in the game. 

To-night the words have escaped him 
unawares. Edie turned her head sig- 
nificantly towards the corner where sat 
Mrs. Rumsey with her knitting-pins, The 
Squire at once pulled in his horns, adding 
in loud and somewhat apologetic tones : 

‘Not but what one can throw a good 
deal of science even into dummy, if one 
sets one’s mind to it.” 

“Diamonds, diamonds, diamonds! 
Nothing but diamonds!” said the vicar, 
laying out his dummy. “Here’s a suit long 
enough to be a chancery suit—eh, Squire ?” 

“Charlie loves a joke,” chimed Mrs. 
Rumsey, clearing her throat and making 
her knitting-pins fly. 

Edie sat still in her corner saying not a 
word. It was all so like old times—yet 
ah, so different! There seemed to come a 
mist before her eyes, and Lucy’s words, 
like some dreary funeral bell, seemed to 
repeat themselves in her ear, ‘If he goes 
he will never come back—never come back 
—never come back !” 

She could not sit still, Laying down 
her work, she muttered an excuse to Mrs, 
Rumsey, wandered out into the hall, and 
stood staring through the window there into 
the garden, thinking all sorts of sad, sweet 
thoughts of ‘‘the days that were no more.” 

Although far on in November, the night 
was warm, as November’s nights so often 
are. There was a full moon overhead ; the 
sky was a very mosaic of stars. In the 
garden every laurel-leaf, every birch-twig, 
seemed literally dripping with moonlight. 
It lay in ridges on the distant hills ; in the 
near distance it outlined every skeleton 
tree and leafless bush, and transformed 
the little shrubbery of hazel-rods, with their 
tenantless swinging nests, and briary 
tangle beneath, into asort of mystic jungle 
that might have been transported intact 
from dreamland itself. 

“Ah, that shrubbery!” thought Edie. 
“What sweet, delicious, miserable hours 
have been spent there! What stories those 
hazel-rods might tell !” 

And then somehow, almost mechanically, 
without any distinct reason for so doing in 
her mind, she tied her pocket-handkerchief 
round her throat, opened the hall-door, and 
went wandering out into the moonlight. 

Straight down the sloping path towards 
the shrubbery she went, as though she were 
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bent on making those hazel-rods tell her | 
over again the story of the sweet whispered | 
words and promises they had so often | 
listened to, her head drooping a little with | 
its weight of thought, her hands folded, | 
her eyes downcast to the pebbly path | 
which, in the transfiguring silver light, | 
seemed literally paved and tesselated with | 
precious jewels. 

Suddenly she starts and retreats a step, | 
for across the shining pebbles has fallen a | 
long, dark shadow—that of a man with | 
slouch hat drawn low over his brows. She 
looks up to see the man himself leaning 
over the rustic gate, and she knows in a 
moment who he is. 

“Phil!” “Edie!” are the words that start | 
from their lips simultaneously, and then 
they stand still, dumbly staring at each 
other. 

Phil finds his voice first, though it is an 
odd, shaking one : 

“JT beg your pardon, Edie; I did not 
think—how could 1!—you would be wander- 
ing out here at this time of night—I jwould 
not for worlds have forced myself on you.” 

Edie stands still and says nothing. 

_ “T longed so to#ee the old place before 
I went back again,” he goes on even more 
apologetically and nervously than before. 
“T felt I must look up at your windows 
and say my good-bye to them. No one 
knows I am here ; I have not been home, I 
shall not go home ; I shall go back straight 
to the station and take train to South- 
ampton——” 

But still not a word from Edie. She 
stands motionless where she was, about a 
yard from the gate he leans over. Only her 
eyes are fixed on his face now instead of 
on the pebbles at her feet. 

Phil waits a moment and‘ then goes on | 
again : 

“Tt seems almost like a dream, my | 
coming here and you to be coming down 
the path straight towards me. I had said | 
to myself, not a moment before, ‘I would 
give my life to have Edie come to me now, | 
this very moment, put her hand in mine, 
and say, ‘Phil, I forgive you!’ And that 
very moment you came—though not with 
those words on your lips. I dare not ask | 
for them.” 

Edie draws one step nearer to him. But | 
she does not put her hand in his. 

** Phil, I forgive you,” she says in low, 
almost solemn tones. 

“Thank you, Edie,” he says brokenly. | 





in, Phil,” while with her left hand—her 
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‘Now I shall go away with a quieter 
mind. It is good of you. Of course you 
will never know all—I couldn’t explain— 
it would take years to tell you—you 
couldn’t understand if you were told. 
Good-bye, God bless you, Edie! Will you 
shake hands? Do you mind very much?” 


“ Here’s the hall-door open ; she’s out in 
the garden—the child will catch her death 
of cold!” exclaimed Mrs. Rumsey huskily. 

“ Edie, Edie!” cried the Squire, peering 
out into the moonlight ; ‘‘ where on earth 
have you got to? Asthma, ague, bron- 
chitis, gout, lumbago, and no end of nice 
things begin with moonlight walks.” 

But the Colonel was the first to find his 
way to the rustic gate. 

Evidently the shaking hands had taken 
some little time, for Phil’s and Edie’s 
fingers were yet clasping each other’s. 

“Thank God!” said the Colonel, not 
lightly but devoutly. ‘“ Ah, Edie, I see 
you have learnt the sweet old lesson 
the Christmas bells will soon be ringing 
out—how that when the gulf between 
heaven and earth was blackest and deepest, 
One came and threw a bridge across it.” 

‘What! Phil there !” shouted the Squire . 
lustily from the other end of the path. 
“Well, now we've got you we'll keep you, 
my boy. Didn’t I tell you, Wickham, that 
I was certain it would all come right 
between those young people if they could 
only see each other face to face for five 
minutes? Give three cheers and say good- 
bye to the Australian business. Of course 
that’s knocked on the head now. Come 
into the house at once.” 

“Tf Edie asks me I will come, not with- 
out,” said Phil in a voice so low that it 
sounded like the echo of his own. 

And Edie’s answer to this was a sweet 
upward look into his face, a soft “ Come 


right was still in his possession—she un- 
latched the little gate and held it open for 
him to pass through. 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund Society. 


EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
DUBLIN. ° 41 WESTMORELAND ST. BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT’S HILL. 

GLASGOW ‘ 114 WEST GEORGE ST. LEEDS . ° ° 21 PARK ROW. 

MANCHESTER 21 ALBERT SQUARE. BRISTOL. , 40 CORN STREET. 

LIVERPOOL . 48 CASTLE STREET. BELFAST. ‘ 2 HIGH STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.. ‘ 12 GREY STREET. 





MAGNITUDE OF OPERATIONS. 

Sixty Thousand Policies issued assuring Forty Millions. 
Bonus Additions from Profits exceed Hight Millions. 
Claims Paid at Death exceed Fourteen Millions. 
Policies in Force assuring Twenty-five and a Half Millions. 
Accumulated Funds exceed Hight and a Half Millions. 
Annual Revenue exceeds One Million Sterling. 


The above figures contain the total results of the Society’s opera- 
tions since it was founded in 1,815 ; and the following show the 


OPERATIONS OF THE FOUR YEARS, 
Since last Division of Profits at 3lst Dec. 1880. 


PAYMENTS TO MEMBERS and their Representatives— 


Original Sums Assured (1783 deaths) . ' £1,504,956 
Bonus Additions thereto. ) 702,296 
Policies not entitled to Profits (81 deaths) ; 117,689 
Claims by survivance to certain ages : ; 19,085 


Bonuses taken in Cash... ' 58,953 
Surrender Values of Policies , ; ; 145,226 
Payments to Members, 1881 to 1884 £2,548,205 
INCREASE of RESOURCES in the four years— 
Funds. Revenue. 

Amount at 31st Dec. 1880. . £7,413,268 £949,942 
Increase, 1881 to 1884 , . 1,190,289 111,032 
Amount at 31st Dec. 1884  £8,603,557  £1,060,974 

New Assurances 1881 to 1884 exceed Five MIzLzions. 
These figures show an extent of public usefulness, rate of 
accumulation of Funds, and progress in Business, which, taken 
together, are unequalled in this country. D 
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ORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated by Ropal Charter and Acts of Parliament 





LIFE INSURANCE 
NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Announced in Report of 1885 


Claims paid on proof of death and title, and not at end 
of three months after proof of death as formerly. 

Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 

Minimum Surrender Values fixed, and held at credit of 
Insured for five years. 

Paid-up Policy of liberal amount granted in place of 
lapsed policy, if desired within six months. 

Error in proposal papers not to involve forfeiture of 
policy unless accompanied by fraud. 

Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 


Bonus YEAR 1885 


NINE-TENTHS of the Whole Profits of the Life 
Assurance Branch belong to the Assured, one-tenth 
only going to the Shareholders. 

The next DIVISION of PROFITS will be made as at 
3ist December 1885, and a Policy effected on the Parti- 
cipating Scale during the current year will rank in that 
Division for Bonus, which will vest if the Policy continues 
in force until the sixth premium is due. 


Chief Offices 
EDINBURGH, 64 PRINCES STREET 
LONDON, 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
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THE arrention of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes of Life Assurance :— 


1. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 


This Scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they will 
continue to be able to pay during life the calculated rate of Premium at present age 
sufficient to assure the sum in the Policy. 


. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 
This Scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, for the 
contingency of death within a given period. 


3. Half-Premium System. 
Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half of those pay- 
able under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are slightly higher. 
The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit of taking out 
a Policy in early life, while health is unimpaired, at a low rate, and so escapes the weight 
of heavy Premiums during that period when he may be least able to pay theni. 


N 


4. Terminable Premiums. 


By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the Premium 
ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, as the Assured may prefer. 

This Scheme ts for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pay a large premium, 
whereby they escape all burden in the later years of life. Policies effected under tt possess 
special Non-Forfeitable advantages, zzasmuch as in the Gbent of the Premium being 
unpaid they remain in full force for such a proportion of the sum assured as the number of 
Premiums paid bears to the number stipulated for. A Policyholder may thus, at any 
moment, know the precise amount for which he ts assured without further payment. 

The attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme. 


5. Endowment Assurance System. 

Policies effected on this system are payable to the Assured himself at the end of a 
specified number of years, should he be then living, or to his heirs at his death, if that 
event occur before the expiry of the specified number of years. The Assured, who receives 
the proceeds of the Policy, can invest the amount ; and instead of paying an Annual Premium 
to the end of life, as he would require to do under an ordinary Policy, he may, on attaining 
the specified age, begin to receive the annual produce derived from an investment. 

The Policy thus becomes a provision for the Assured himself in his old age, and 
should he have no near relatives to whom the capital may be left, he may expend it in 
the purchase of an Annuity for himself. 

6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives—the 
money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of the survivor, 
however, being insufficient for himself alone. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of persons Abroad, 
or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. Separate Tables 
have been prepared for residents in India and China, and these form 
a special feature in the Company’s Business. 


The Company also provides Endowments for Children, payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, which may be effected by single 
or annual Premiums. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








IT. ANNUITY BRANCH 


THE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 


very favourable terms :— 
1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 


2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years ; 
and either with or without return of Premiums in the event of death before 


attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 


3. Survivorship Annuities, to commence after the failure of one or more lives, 


and either with or without return of Premiums. 


FirE DEPARTMENT 
THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 


lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damage 


done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 


The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage by 


Lightning Zo the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 
5 
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RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 
As at 3lst December 1884 











I. CAPITAL— 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL . , P £3,000,000 0 O 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . P . 2,500,000 0 O 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ; ? ; , 625,000 O O 

Il, FIRE FUND— 
RESERVE : - ; ; ; £1,170,000 0 O 
PREMIUM RESERVE , : : 371,356 4 4 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT . . 55, 939 5 2 
I, LIFE FUND— £1,597,295 9 6 
ACCUMULATED Funp (Life Branch) . ; ‘ £3,458,595 18 9 
Do. do. (Annuity do.) . ‘ ‘ 536,066 8 6 





£3,994,662 7 3 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1884 


From the Life Department 








NET LiFE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &C. : £495,530 11 10 

ANNUITY PREMIUMS (including £70, 166: 17% by 
single payment) and INTEREST é 92,030 16 10 
£587,561 8 8 


From the Fire Department 
NET FIRE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &c. . F : 1,201,068 11 11 


£1,788,630 O 7 








The Accumulated Funds of the Life Department are free from liability in respect 
of the Fire Department, and in like manner the Accumulated Funds of the Fire 


Department are free from liability in respect of the Life Department. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident 
Institution 


Tuts Institution combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most 
ages an assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would 
elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only. 


The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a 
system at once safe and equitable,—no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a /oss. 


Policies for £ 1000 sharing a first time were increased 
to sums varying from £1180 to £1300 or more. Other 
Policies were raised to £1400, £1700, and upwards. 


The CONDITIONS of Assurance have recently been revised. 


WHOLE WORLD LICENSES & NON-FORFEITURE of POLICIES. 


POLICIES are generally now free from restrictions on residence after 
five years, and unchallengeable on any ground but fraud. 


POLICIES may be revived on payment of premium within the year 
without proof of health. In case of death, when the value exceeds the 
unpaid premium, the full sum is payable, under deduction of arrears. 

REALISED FUNDS (increased in year by £327,540) EXCEED £5,000,000. 
Only Two Offices in the Kingdom (both much older) have as large a Fund. 
CLAIMS PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF. 

Full Explanations will be found in REPORT, to be had on application, 
APRIL 1885. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 















































THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


AT rue 4778 ANNUAL MEETING (Sir WILLIAM JOHNSTON in the Chair) 
the Directors reported a satisfactory result of the year’s business— 
the Proposals received, £1,170,615 : 10s., being somewhat above, while 


the amount accepted is somewhat under, those of last year. 


New Assurances completed, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. Claims, £269,880. 


THe CHAIRMAN referred to his early connection with the Office, of which he was 
one of the survivors of the original Board ; and, as illustrating the advantage of assuring 
early, particularly on a scale of Terminable Premiums, and showing the prosperity of the 
Institution, he instanced his own Policy as one of those which had been doubled, while 


he had long ceased to pay Premiums. 


He then called on Mr. Grtorae M. Pav, W.S., Convener of the Directors’ Com. 
mittee, to submit the amended Laws and Regulations. 


Mr. PAUL, in the course of a few general 
observations upon the proposed alterations on 
the Laws, said it was to be kept in view that in 
a Mutual Life Office, where all the Members have 
a common interest in the funds, all ought also to 
share in the benefits to be derived under the more 
liberal conditions which it is proposed to intro- 
duce. He stated also that none of the proposed 
changes would affect in any degree the distinctive 
principles of the Institution, which had been 
preserved intact ; and he proceeded :— 

The changes proposed have for their object the 
modifying, or abolishing where that can be done 
with safety, the conditions attaching to Policies, 
so as not only to diminish the risks of forfeiture, 
and secure a more certain provision for our 
families, but also to render the Policies more 
marketable, if requiring to be dealt with in that 
way. But even in this few changes of importance 
were found to be necessary, as almost all the 
restrictions which were at one time thought 
essential for the safety of Inswrance Societies had 
been swept away by our predecessors so long ago 
as the year 1849. 

I may state shortly what was done at that time. 
Upon one point the Meeting firmly put down its 
foot. It declined, under any circumstances, to 
recognise Policies which might be proved to have 
been obtained by fraud. In this we cordially 
concur, and we believe this meeting would have 
been very much taken by surprise had we come to 
it with a proposal that it should be a rule of our 
Constitution that Policies should be a good claim 
upon our Common Fund notwithstanding it 
could be proved that they had been obtained by 





Sraud. Some recent writers, I know, have given 
it as their opinion that as cases of fraud are not 
of frequent occurrence they might be disregarded, 
with the view of rendering Policies absolutely 
indisputable. But, apart from all questions of 
morality and legality, it is not difficult to see that 
if it were to go out to the world that we agreed to 
allow ourselves to be cheated, there would soon be 
no scarcity of knaves ready to take advantage of 
our weakness. 

The meeting then abolished the forfeitun 
attaching to Error in the Statements or Informa 
tion furnished by the Assured on admission, as 
well as to death in a duel, or by the hands of jus- 
tice, and even by suicide, unless it occurred within 
siz months from the date of the Asswrance. . . 

In carrying out these various improvements, 
as well as the relaxation in regard to foreign 
residence, owr predecessors were in advance of theit 
time, and we have been reaping the benefit of their 
Soresight; and the Directors now find there is 
really nothing of importance left for considera 
tion unless as regards the clauses relating 
foreign residence and to non-payment of pre- 
miums. On these points certain questions hav 
presented themselves for their anxious attention. 

First, as regards residence abroad, it will be 
borne in mind that the Institution does almost 
entirely a Home business, and that the most of us 
are permanently settled in this country, with no 
thought of taking up our abode in pestilential 
regions. For such persons, the maintenance of 
the penalty of forfeiture in case of transgression 
of the free limits really serves no good purpose, 
and any additional risk from its abolition may 
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be safely disregarded. Having this in view, and 
looking to our own experience, as well as that of 
other Offices which had preceded us in this con- 
cession, we came to the conclusion that we might 
safely take a step further in advance, and dis- 
pense with the certificates formerly required, and 
allow the exemption from restriction after five 
years to act, so to say, automatically. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to introduce a clause whereby a 
Policy having a surrender value shall, at the end 
of five years, become absolutely unchallengeable 
on the ground of transgression of the free limits, 
provided the assured has completed the age of 
thirty, and has not during the previous five 
years been beyond the free limits . . . further, 
that the Directors should be authorised, on such 
terms as shall appear to them in the circumstances 
to be equitable to issue Policies unchallengeable 
on the ground of foreign residence from the first, 
on being satisfied that there is no present inten- 
tion or prospect of going abroad. 

Then, with regard to the provision in case 
of non-payment of premiums. ... As the 
rule at present stands, if a premium is not paid 
within a calendar month the Policy is liable to 
forfeiture, and can be revived only on satisfac- 
tory evidence of health. If we looked to making 
profit by the lapsing of Policies this might be 
well and satisfactory. But that is not the object 
of a Mutual Association, and therefore we pro- 
pose that it be made competent for the Directors 
to revive Policies, within a year after the month 
of grace, simply upon payment of the premium 
in arrear, along with a moderate fine, without 
the necessity of requiring evidence. of health. 
.... The risk to be provided against is the 
possibility of a member being exposed to the loss 
of his assurance through accidental omission to 
pay his premium. And this, we believe, will 
be obviated by the long extension which we have 
practically made of the days of grace, coupled 
with the various notices sent out as reminders, 
not only of the first but also of the second anni- 
versary of the premium becoming due. 

But the question remains— What relief should 
be afforded when a member unfortunately dies 


Copies of the full Report may be had on application. 




















































within the thirteen months without having re- 
vived his Policy? By the present law it stands 
Jorfeited, and the representatives are entitled only 
to its Surrender Value. The Directors have 
carefully considered how they could best meet 
such a case, and they have come to what I believe, 
in view of the new provision for reponement with- 
out evidence of health, to be the true logical con- 
clusion. It is to extend to any such the benefit of 
the assumption that the omission to pay the 
premium may by possibility have been due to 
accidental oversight, and, in the case of Policies 
having a sufficient Surrender Value, to pay the 
sum assured in full to the representatives, under 
deduction only of the premium or premiums in 
arrear and the fine. 

Tf, however, a member in default does not re- 
vive his Policy within the thirteen months, the 
conditional forfeiture becomes absolute. But we 
propose to retain for him the Surrender Value 
—in other words, the excess of what he has 
paid over the sum required to cover the risk 
already run by the Office—for five years after 
the premium became due; and to give him the 
option, if expressed within a month after the for- 
Jeiture became absolute, of having, instead of the 
value in cash, a Paid-up Policy for such sum 
as the Surrender Value would have purchased. 
In this case he can have no ground for com- 
plaint; for he will receive his fair estimated 
share of the common fund, and will, according 
to the practice of the Office, have received several 
Notices, reminding him of the position of his 
Policy. If the omission to pay is from inability 
to meet the premium, the Office is ready, when 
the title is free, to advance it on security of the 
Policy, and so enable him to maintain the pro- 
vision in force for his family. . . 

With these changes I ventwre to say that no 
Office will be able to offer greater advantages in 
regard to the Conditions of Assurance ; while the 
advantages inherent in the low premiums and 
high financial standing—our Assurance Fund 
exceeds £5,000,000—cannot fail to secure a con- 
tinuance of the remarkable progress with which 
we have hitherto been favoured, 
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BRANCH OFFICES. 
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LEEDS ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
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Scottish Provident Institution. | 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 
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* EXAMPLE.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
(The non-participating Premiums of other Offices differ very little from these Premiums, 
so that persons who assure with them virtually throw away the prospect of additions 
from the Profits, without any compensating advantage. ] 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33 : 14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BewARD SMITH’S 

NEW CHORAL SING- 

ING TOP is, without doubt, 

the most wonderful top ever in- 

& vented. It plays most beautiful 

ty chords and harmonies, which 

can be instantly changed at the 

will of the performer without 

stopping or in any way impeding 

the motion of the top. It is the most beau:iful and 

interesting toy I have ever had to offer. Children 

are transported with delight, and may be amused 

with it for hours. It is of most simple construction, 
and cannot get out of order. 








Every Packet bears the /ac-sémeile 
Signature, 

















No more Scissors 
to grind, oh! 
Just Patented. 
Post Free, 2s, 3d. 


4 er 
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EDWARD SMITH'S NEW SCISSOR SHARPENER, REC. 


Is the wonder of the age. It will put a better edge on a pair of scissors in ten 
seconds than any grinder can in ten minutes ; anyone can use it, and it will never 
wear out; the directions are most simple, and not the least particle of skill is 
required ; it does not wear away the scissors in the least; no household should be 
without one. Nothing can be worse when you have work to do than a blunt pair of 
scissors, but the trouble of sending them to a grinder, and the doubt if they will 
come home really sharp, also the certainty that they will be ground away to a con- 


Pxicg, in box, with full directions, 2s. 3d, 
post free. 








siderable extent, and perhaps ruined, makes people put up with them, much to 
their discomtort. My Scissor Sharpener gets over all this difficulty, and will be 
found not only useful but a perfect boon. 





Grand Ilustrated Catalogue of Toys and Games 
at lowest prices sent post free to any part of the 
world, 4 stamps. 


In neat box, with full directions, Post Free, 2s. 3d. 


Or the two for 4s. 


Edward Smith, tne city Toy Shop, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
on Moeder’s Hire System. 


a forsor rae The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 


SYSTEM 
FOUNOCD 
A.D 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
TIME GIVEN. 


Xe] CASH PRICES. 
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Illustrated Priced Catalogues, with full particulars 
of terms, post free. 


ESTABLISHED, 1862. 


“And where is Mr. F. Moeder, who was the originator so far back as 1868 of the system, now so 
generally adopted, of furnishing homes on what is called ‘hire purchase’? Many a household, as we 
know, owes its equipment to this mode of acquisition as instituted by the genius of Mr. Moeder ; 
easy payments having enabled struggling paterfamilias to provide gradually yet securely for the comfort 
of those around him, with the additional reflection, not a little agreeable, that the money thus expended, 
either in weekly or in monthly instalments, would but for Mr. Moeder’s genuinely philanthropic device 
have been fruitlessly consumed in rent paid for furnished apartments.” —Extract from the District Railway 


Guide to International Health Exhibition, South Kensington, 1884.” 





248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; g 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 























PERFORATED TOILET PAPER! “t2cx.come22¢ cn 224 vicscing to men, 
"AND REVOLVING HOLDER. TRY : 
(Ee THE PATENT PERFO- | “* THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 






LaF RATED TOILET PAPER IS 


: wr STRONGLY RECOMMENDED e “By INT a 


FOR USE IN EVERY “The fastest pen we ever used.”—Sportsman. 


HOUSEHOLD. ; 
It consists of a roll of paper Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


Z EC 0 N 0 M Y. PERFORATED at regular 
8g power nr spach pipet 


COMFORT 1 age spent eee Pe one with all kinds, by Post, 1/1. 














| When the paper is gently 


NEATNESS, | Esch 201 contains 1,000 THE WAVERLEY PEN. 


sheets. The holder, which} i 
can be had in various styles, ‘*They are a treasure,”—Standard. 


when once attached to the wall, will last : any length | 1995 Newspapers recommend. 
of time, and rolls of paper to re-fill can always be ao 


btained. rits of thi aaa 

ECONOMY, ‘HEALTH, AND NEATNESS. Patentees, MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
If once tried, this specially prepared paper will | . " 

always be afterwards used. | 28, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


oie: erase oe. with sn | rager oom. 

ning eets, complete, 28.; OusS OT) . 

Kea ss soa Bala ee PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

Holders and Paper are kept in stock by Chemists, Stationers, | (Established 1770.) 
and Ironmongers. 


SILVER MEDAL (Highest Award) National Health Society, 1883. 
SILVER MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, 1884. 


A TURKISH BATH CAN BE USED FOR HOT AIR OR VAPOUR. 
Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
IN’ — nde ROOM. ee ae 
Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of Wicker Frames, 45s. 


TO THE The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 
INVALID The Lancet.— This instrument is very complete. It is portable, and 
A NECESSITY can be packed in a box less than 14 iaches square. It is cheap, and it 


acts promptly.” 
Sanitary Record.—“* Will be found a luxury as well as a valuable 


remedial resource.’ 


elt cussokte. SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SCIATICA, J. ALLEN & SON, 20 & 21, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 


ECZEMA, AND Also Makers of Bronchitis Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Pans, 
SKIN, LIVER, Nursery Baths, Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, &c. 


EY 
AFFECTIONS. Illustrated Catalogue post free for Three Stamps. 



























FISHING, 
RIDING, OR ANY 
EXCESSIVE 
FATIGUE. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


MALT VINEGAR, PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, POTTED MEATS, AND FISH, 


PREPARED SOUPS, 


CALVES’ FEET JELLY, 
JAMS, AND ORANGE MARMALADE, & 
Always bear their Names and Address on the Labels, and 
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MAY BE OBTAINED OF GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN 





THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho Squ*~e, London. 
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CHARLES DIOKENS AND EVANS, 24, GEEAI NEW STRERT, LONDON. 








